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Put the B/TE on the Ground 











-instead of your Pocketbook 


ATLAS Farm Tractor Tires 
have sharp cleats for knife- 
action bite, greater draw-bar 
pull, less slippage. Extra wide 
flat tread for longer wear, 
better traction Your 
Standard Oil distributor car- 
ries full range of front sizes 
—also rear sizes 8-24 through 
13-38. Rugged, long-wearing 
and attractively priced, they 
are your best buy! Go by and 
see them. 






















FARM LUBRICANTS 


Your Standard Oil salesman 
can supply you with a com- 
plete line of ESSO and 
MOBILOIL motor oils, and 
STANDARD GREASES and 
MOBILGREASES you can 
depend on for maximum pro- 
tection to truck or tractor. 
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The Couer... 


A fertilizer spreader, as_ this 
month’s cover photo shows, is used 
for feeding the pullets at Jack 
Linville’s poultry replacement farm 
near Zephyrhills. The pellets are 
scattered directly on the ground. 

The small wire-enclosed range 
shelters (in the foreground) serve 
to protect the birds from the ele- 
ments and from vermin. 

For further information about 
this successful poultry operation, 
see the story on page 37 of this 
issue. 
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Coming Events 
April 21-23: Ninth annual Beef Cattle 


Breeders’ and Herdsmen’s Short Course, Uni 
versity of Florida Livestock Pavilion, Gaines- 
ville. 

April 22-23: First annual Game Breeders’ 
and Shooting Preserve Operators’ Short Course, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

April 28: South Florida Field Laboratory 
field day, Immokalee; starts 1:30 P.M. 

April 29: Gulf Coast Citrus Institute, Pasco 
County Fair Grounds, Dade City. 

April 30: Fifth annual Farm Festival, Hall 
& Boyd Dairy, Miami. 

May 4: Everglades Experiment Station field 
day, Belle Glade; starts 9:30 A.M. 

May 12: Central Florida Experiment Station 
field day, Sanford; starts 1:30 P.M. 

May 13: Muck Farm field day, Zellwood; 
starts 9 A.M. 

May 27: Range Cattle Experiment Station 
field day, Ona. 
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1. What useful material does the 
hawkbill yield? 

2. How many of his inventions 
did Benjamin Franklin patent? 

3. What is a “viable” seed? 

4. If Siamese twins are a “rare 
pair,” what are cats’ gloves? 

5. What is meant by the “market 
value” of an article? 

6. From what famous mountain 
top did Moses behold the Promised 
Land? 

7. What was the first bill of 
rights ever enacted? 

8. Can the pulse be taken only 
at the wrist? 

9. What is a “yellow dog” con- 
tract? 

10. How did the cantaloupe get 
its name? 

(Answers on Page 46) 
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17 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


SEE YOUR DEALER SOON! 


Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 
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ROOF MFG. CO. 


Pontiac 14, 


+ Cots Weeds © Mows Lewns © Sews Trees ' 


: the rugged 26” 


! ROOFVP MOWER 


with EXCLUSIVE 
' VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTION 
and OIL BATH GEAR DRIVE 


Action-Test On Your Own Weeds 
and Lawn Before You Buy! 
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As protective measure, 


Citrus Industry Requests 
Medfly Funds for Costa Rica 


= BIG CITRUS industry, 
which has twice battled — and 
beaten — the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, isn’t hankering for another in- 
vasion by this pesky insect. 

Accordingly, it is asking the fed- 
@ral government to spend some tax 
money to give the little country of 
Costa Rica a helping hand in keep- 
ing an outbreak there under con- 
trol. Or, better yet, in eradicating 
it completely — as was done in 
Florida. 

Heading up the Florida effort to 
get some help extended Costa Rica 
is Dr. J. T. Griffiths. An entomolo- 
gist, he is chairman of an industry 
medfly committee. 

But the Florida citrus industry, 
Dr. Griffiths emphasizes, isn’t the 
only one which should be worried 
about the Costa Rica situation. 
Many other fruits (including suc- 
culent peaches ) and vegetables are 
excellent hosts. 

Consequently, support is expect- 
ed from the California and Texas 
citrus industries. Support is also 
expected from the Florida and other 
fruit and vegetable organizations. 

“Mexico has an important stake 


in this situation, too,” the entomolo-| 


gist adds. He explains: 

“If the medfly ever got into that 
country, it would require the use of 
malathion to kill it; this, in turn, 
would probably kill off the parasites 
which are keeping the citrus black 
fly under control. And the black 
fly is itself a serious pest to keeping 
groves in full production.” 


Florida needs to be concerned! 


about the Costa Rica situation, Dr. 
Griffiths believes, because there is 
a possibility the control program 
may not be continued at its present 
level. 

Regular checks are currently 
made by the State Plant Board and 
federal agencies. They also main- 
tain 10,000 traps, baited with spe- 
cial lures to attract the flies, in 
Florida. 

Just a month or so ago, it was 
announced that a medfly—the first 


“The first thing you'll have to do, 


live one to appear in Florida since 


on a ship anchored near Tampa. 

Every once in a while, flies are 
also found by inspectors at Miami 
airports. In January, a batch of fruit 
fly larvae was fortunately found in 
Miami before it could hatch into 
aduk ‘ies. 

Dr. Griffiths points out that daily 
airline flights—which pass through 
or terminate in Cuba, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, or Texas—originate or pass 


3 


the Mediterranean fruit fly could 
proceed overland to Mexico. Once 
in Mexican citrus, sprays for con- 
trol would be necessary and this 
would probably upset the present 
satisfactory biological contro! of 
black fly. Thus, a dual threat of 
black fly and the medfly would be 
faced by California and Texas.” 


Costa Rica’s infestation is cen- 





Mr. Frooley, is stay off that tractor.” 


the 1956 outbreaks—had been found 
January 29, during a routine check, 


through Costa Rica. He asserts: 
“There are enough host plants so 


tered mainly on a central plateau 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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CPA OLE CRANULATED* CUARANTEED 


GRANULATED 
FERTILIZER 


Modern granulated Davco 3-G gives 





you fullest possible growth response 


Farming in Florida is an art—requiring the best, 
most up-to-the-minute ideas and techniques. 
That’s why so many knowledgeable Florida 
farmers, growers and ranchers are switching to 
DAVCO 3-G—the modern granulated fertilizer. 


DAVCO 3-G gives you all the benefits of 
granulation—complete, uniform coverage— 
faster spreading—dustless—won’t set up even 
in humid weather—and most important, plants 
get an even flow of complete plant food, all the 
Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash they need. 
Result—You get full plant growth, early matur- 
ity, heavier crops. 


Davison maintains a staff of experts to help 
you with your special crop requirements. Call 


the Davison man nearest you today. He’ll show 
you how to put modern DAVCO 3-G to work 
for you: 


A. M. Kirkpatrick 
P.O. Box 2363, West Palm Beach, Fic. 
Victor 4-0414 

T. R. Goodwin 
109 W. 29th St., Fort Pierce, Fla, 
HOweard 1-6201 


A. R. Marsh, Jr. 
P.O. Box 1265, Homestead, Fic, 
Circle 7-2015 


R. L. Childs 
Rt. 4, Box 75, Fort Pierce, Fle, 
HOwerd 1-7259 


Hiram L. Swain 
215 Hitakee St., Sebring, Flo. 
EVergreen 5-5381 


R. L. Johns 
141 E. Swoope Ave., Winter Park, Fle, 
Midway 4-3438 


C. C. Woolard, Jr. 
802 Azalea Ave., Fort Pierce, Fla. 
HOward 1-7166 


John T. Moose, Jr. 
1011 S. 12th St., Fort Pierce, Fic. 
HOward 1-1888 


w.r.GRACE aco. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Davco 3-G and Naco Brand fertilizers 


Davison plant serving this area: Ft. Pierce, Florida. Phone HOward 1-7020 








count on Ideal quality 
fertilizers where quality 
counts the most 


The quality in fruit that brings you extra profit 
from every box begins at the roots. So this is the 
time to take out next year’s profit insurance by 
investing in the extra quality of Ideal Fertilizers. 


Your W&T Representative is backed by more 
than 65 years of experience with citrus culture in 
Florida and keeps up with latest, proven practices. 


He'll be glad to help you plan a well-balanced 
fertilizer program, as well as recommending de- 
pendable control through 
FASCO Pesticides. 





IDEAL FERTILIZERS 
available with genuine 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


Give 


him the opportunity to 
to serve you. 

















WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


AND DIVISION, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Plants in Jocksenville, Tempe, Cottendale, Port Everglades 





GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





Bright Future Predicted 
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for Soybeans as Cash Crop 


Di iaaits on the horizon as a po- 
tentially important cash crop in 
Florida are soybeans. 

Within just 10 years’ time, Flor- 
ida soybean plantings increased 
from 3,500 to 46,000 acres. The 
greatest increase (28,000 acres) has 
occurred in the last four years. 

Soybeans work well with a com- 
bination type of farming operation. 
Therefore it is very likely that they 
will continue to be a very desirable 
cash crop. 

“Consequently,” adds Dr. Monroe 
C. Lutrick, assistant agronomist at 
the West Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, Jay, “a great need to study 
ways of increasing soybean yields 
has developed.” He points out: 

“It is a well-established fact that 
when soybeans are properly inocu- 
lated, they can take nitrogen from 
the air and use it to promote 
growth.” 

Dr. Lutrick also cites two other 
research findings: 

“Work in Ohio and Missouri in- 
dicated that additional nitrogen at 
the bloom stage would increase the 
yield of soybeans. Results from the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, reported in the October 1959 
Soybean News, showed yield in- 
creases from supplemental nitrogen 
seldom were profitable.” 


To determine if additional nitro- 
gen at the bloom stage would in- 
crease soybean yields in Florida, a 


two-year experiment was begun in 
1957 at the Jay Station. A wet-na- 
tured Norfolk fine sandy loam 
which had been well fertilized, was 
the soil used. 

Soybeans in the experiment wer 
sidedressed with from 0 to 120 





INFLUENCE OF NITROGEN SIDEDRESSING ON 
YIELD OF SOYBEANS.*® 
Lhbs./N Per Soybean Yield in Bushels 


Acre 1957 1958 
0 31 x0 
15 32 33 
30 30 3] 
60 32 3] 
90 34 34 

120 33 32 


*Each value average of 8 replications 





pounds of nitrogen per acre. Am 
monium nitrate was the source of 
the nitrogen. 


Yields in both 1957 and 1958 (se« 
table) ranged from 30 to 34 bushels 
per acre. These yields, which are 
considered normal for the area 
were not related to increased nitro- 
gen levels. 

Dr. Lutrick summarizes the mat 
ter thusly: 

“There may be conditions unde 
which nitrogen applies as a side 
dressing could give increased yields. 
But under normal growing condi- 
tions and good crop management, 
nitrogen as a sidedressing will not 
pay.” 





‘It’s time 
to keep Florida 
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FOR GOVERNOR 
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7 “you get better, more profitable yields when your 
| mixed fertilizer contains peruvian bird guano” 


Mixed fertilizers enriched with Peruvian Bird Guano help Quite a feast! That’s why best-quality mixed fertilizers 
you to a bigger dollar return at harvest time. contain it. And leading growers use it year after year. Your 

What is there in Peruvian Guano that does such an out- crops are worth it, too. See your fertilizer supplier. Get the 
standing job of nourishing crops and fattening yields? boost of Peruvian Bird Guano in your mixed fertilizer. 
Plenty! It’s all natural, organic manure that contains 
thirteen different plant foods: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


potash, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, boron, cobalt, H. J e BAKER & BRO., INC. 


copper, iron, manganese, molybdenum and sodium. 


Imported and Distributed to Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers by 


501 JACKSON STREET, TAMPA, FLoRIDA @& = Established 1850 3 








THIS BAG 
THE BEST 
BAG YOU 
CAN BUY! 
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NATURAL 4 


CHILEAN' 
NITRATE OF SODA 
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IDEAL FOR FLORIDA’S SOIL AND CLIMATE 


Yes, Chilean is ideal—especially for your early spring application. 
It’s the only natural combination of nitrate nitrogen, sodium and 
minor elements in the world. All of the nitrogen in Chilean is 100 | 
per cent nitrate nitrogen. There is nothing to compare with the speed | 
and efficiency of nitrate nitrogen, especially for your early spring 
application to get the new crop off to a good start. That is why 
Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda or Chilean Nitrate of Soda-Potash, 
where you need extra potash, is so highly efficient for Florida citrus | 
and especially for your early spring application to see the trees 
through the blooming and fruit-setting period. 


If you need additional potash, you will find Chilean Nitrate of Soda- 
Potash (15-0-14) very satisfactory. Like Chilean Soda, it isa natural | 
combination of 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen, potash, sodium and 
minor elements. Either straight or in mixed fertilizer, be sure to 


specify CH/L-ean Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of Soda-Potash. 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
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Grower - Centered Program 
Planned for Citrus Institute 


‘Ta 15rH ANNUAL Gulf Coast 


Citrus Institute will be held Friday, 
April 29, at the Pasco County fair 
grounds, Dade City. 

Fred P. 
with the 
tension Service, 
the day-long session. 
gram topics and speakers, 
tively scheduled, include the 
lowing: 

“Soil Applications of Liquid Fer- 
tilizers,” Dr. I. W. Wander, general 
manager of the Growers Fertilizer 
Cooperative, Lake Alfred. 

“The 1960 Spray Schedule—Why 
It Has Changed,” James E. Brod- 
gon, Extension entomologist. 

“Cynanchium cubense (Criesb) 
Woodson—What Is It?”, Henry 
Swanson, Orange County Agricul- 
tural Agent. 

“Maleic Hydrozide—Will It Pro- 
tect Young Citrus Trees?”, Dr. C. 
H. Henderschott, assistant plant 
pathologist, Lake Alfred Citrus Ex- 
periment Station. 

“The Florida Research Founda- 
tion, a Quick Report,” Al Whitmore 
of Orlando, president. 

“Florida Citrus Looks to the Next 
Decade,” Homer Hooks, general 


Lawrence, citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Ex- 
will preside over 
Morning pro- 
tenta- 


fol- 


manager of the Florida Citrus Com- 


mission. 

“Keep It Clean... 
That Is,” Bill Mathews, 
horticulturist. 


Budwood, 
Extension 


Afternoon program topics and 
speakers tentatively scheduled are 
as follows: 

“The Tolerance Information Cen 
ter: What It Is Attempting to Do 


for You,” Jack T. McCown, assist- 
ant Extension citriculturist. 

“Don't Buy Grade, Buy Plant 
Food,” Dr. H. J. Reitz, horticultur- 
ist-in-charge, Lake Alfred Citrus 
Experiment Station. 

“Modern Methods for Fresh 
Fruit; Where Do We Stand?”, Dr. 
W. Grierson, associate chemist, 


Citrus Experiment Station. 


“The Soil Science Foundation’s 
Approach to Planting Poorly 
Drained Soils,” Dr. O. C. Bryan, 


technical director of the Lakeland 
research organization. 

Outlined during the afternoon 
will be the State Plant Board's cit- 
rus foundation planting. In addi- 
tion, Fred Lawrence will ask the 
group whether it wants to change 
the institute date from Friday to 
some other day of the week. 





For bigger, healthier TOMATOES 


LIKE THIS! 





BEN FRANKLIN* 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


Tomatoes that are dwarfish, spotty and quick to develop blos- 
som-end rot often indicate that the soil is lacking calcium. 
Here’s where BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural Gypsum can do an 
important job for you. By fortifying soil with generous amounts 
of neutral calcium (the calcium most quickly utilized by 
plants), BEN FRANKLIN makes your next tomato crop grow 
bigger, healthier. And it helps you farm better by doing six 


other important jobs besides: 
© Supplies sulfate sulfur 


@ Stimulates soil micro-organisms 

e@ Conserves nitrogen in manure 

e Improves drainage of wet soils 

e Breaks up plowpans and compacted soils 


e Clears muddy ponds 


For more information on BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural Gypsum, 
see vour County Agent, or write for Bulletin IGL-502, Dept. 


FGR-O1l, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


© T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


USS 
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THE CALUMET DIVISION* STORY 


METALWORKING, 
AGRICULTURE, MINING 


"DIVISION OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 

















3. The ball mill installation at Calumet grinding the ore 
before refining. Calumet manufactures Ni-Hardt grinding 
balls and mill liners for its own use and for sale. 
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Hughes Ele vated 


to Vice President 


“~ 
‘T HOMAS J]. Hucues, field editor of 


FLornia Grower AND RANCHER, has 
been elected president of 
Florida Grower Publications, Inc 

A native Floridian, Hughes grew 
up near Plant City. After gradu- 
ating from the University of 
Missouri's College of Agriculture in 
1948, he was employed by that 
university until 1951 when he 
joined the Grower 

In 1958. Hughes was voted the 
state's most popular farm writer by 
the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station personnel. He was 
also awarded an honorary State 
Farmer's Degree, the highest honor 
conferred by the Florida Chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America, 
that same year. 

Hughes is affiliated with numer- 
ous agricultural groups. In addi- 
tion, he is secretary of the Florida 
Association of Magazine Publishers. 

Florida Grower Publications, 
publishes both the Grower and its 
sister magazine, Florida Trend. 


vice 


Medfly Funds Asked 
(Continued from Page 3) 


in the middle of that small tropical 
country. Elsewhere, there are only 
scattered infestations. 

A cooperative organization of 
Latin American countries, known as 
O.1L.R.S.A., is spending $125,000 a 
year for quarantine survey and local 


HA ei Sea? 








iene 
“Don't feel bad about it. It was 
about out of gas, anyway.” 


Game, Preserve 
Course Scheduled 


Ml FIRST ANNUAL Game Breed 


ers and Shooting Preserve Opera 
tors’ Short Course will be held April 
22-23 at the University of Florida. 

Short course leaders point out 
that the recent advent of commer- 
cial shooting preserves are creating 
a steady demand for more game 
birds and inaugurating a new in- 
dustry. The possibilities this indus- 
try offers Florida landowners will 
be outlined during the two-day 
session. 

Conducted by the General Ex- 
tension Division of Florida, the 
course will provide practical in- 
struction for those considering en- 
tering either game breeding or the 
operation of preserves. 

Discussion will center around 
such topics as incubation, brooding, 





Florida Bests Texas 


Florida . . . shunting Texas 
aside . now ranks second 
among all states in acreage and 
production of fresh market 
vegetables. 

So reports “The Packer,” na- 
tional news organ of fresh 
fruit and vegetable growers and 
processors. The magazine lists 
the percentage of total 1959 
acreage for each of the first five 
states as follows: 

California, 22.1; Florida, 14.4; 
Texas, 14.3; Arizona, 4.9, and 
New York 4.7. 











conditioning, and stocking game. 
There will also be lectures on the 
best types of cover for shooting 
preserves, regulations for game 
breeding and reserve operation, 
game bird diseases, and sanitation. 


eradication measures along the 
Panamian and Nicaraguan borders 
of Costa Rica. 

Dr. Griffiths is suggesting that the 
U.S. government be asked for 
money to assure continuance of the 
present Costa Rican program. This 
would involve probably $125,000 
for survey and local eradication 
plus another $125,000 for research. 

This preliminary work would de- 
lay the start of the intensive pro- 
gram for a year. But, the entomolo- 
gist says, this would provide the 
time necessary to convince the 
proper government officials of the 
urgency of the situation and get 
whatever funds are needed into the 
budget for the next fiscal year. 

Currently, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is cooperating with 
the Mexican government on Mexi- 
can fruit fly and black fly control. 
So, maintains Dr. Griffiths, the prec- 
edent exists for spending money in 
Latin American countries. 

USDA personnel who have sur- 
veyed the situation in Costa Rica 
say eradication is entirely feasible. 
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NEW FORD HAY CONDITIONERS 


Expect to bale a day earlier with a Ford hay conditioner 
..- often you can bale the same day you mow. Count on cutting 
the curing time up to 50%. Give your hay crop a head start on 
the weather. 


Here's why a Ford hay conditioner puts more good hay in the 
bale before it bleaches in the sun: Ford's channeled rolls crimp — 
they don’t crush. More stems are cured with nutritious leaves 
undamaged and still attached. Ford's adjustable hay deflector makes 
sure hay is laid down fluffer for faster drying. Crimping is more 
uniform all the way across the swath. The large steel ribbed rolls 
perform well in heavy stands, too. Adjusts down to a close 1!/2-inch 
ground clearance. 


Now you know a few of the reasons why Ford hay conditioners 
are so outstanding — why they're perfect mates for America’s 
fastest selling mowers. Your choice of a semimounted model for 
use with Ford mounted mowers or a full trailing model for use 
with any PTO tractor. See one at your nearest dealer's soon... 
liberal Pay-As-You-Farm credit terms available. Be ahead of the 
weather with Ford! 


SEE THE HAYING LINE 
THAT'S AHEAD OF ITS TIME 
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Ford 150 hay baler—The answer to a real need...a new 
practical size baler for smaller hay crops. Low in cost, yet rugged in 
design —includes many of the farm proved features found in other 
Ford balers. Plenty of capacity for hurried “beat-the-weather” baling. 
Bales up to 8 tons of hay per hour! And it’s compact — perfect for 
sharp turns in tight places. 
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Ford 350 hay baler-~ Extra capacity is yours when you bale 
with a Ford “Tonnage King”! Bale 12 to 15 tons per hour! Gentle leaf- 
saving action, including sweep fork feed, handles the hay carefully 
right through to the bale. Up to 30% fewer wearing parts saves on 
repair bills, gives you longer machine life! Available in either engine 
or PTO drive, wire or twine tie. 


Ford mounted side delivery rake-—Handy pick-up-and- 
go rake for faster haying! This one “rides” to the field fast...can be 
quickly raised over obstructions to prevent damage when raking... 
can be backed into tight spots without jack-knifing. Eight-foot raking 
width allows 4 acres per hour capacity. And you save more leaves with 
less hay movement from swath to windrow. 


ae Ford Forage harvester with cutterbar attachment 
This 3-in-1 harvester has pick-up, cutterbar and row-crop attachments 
...comes with PTO or engine drive. It features ¥- to 4-inch cut, 
built-in knife sharpener, quick-shift feed control, 4-edge shear bar and 
separate drive blower. All this plus 5-position hitch and 3-position axle 
for 12-, 15- or 18-inch clearance. 


ce 3 Ford 250 hay baler-— Dependable 10-ton per hour capacity. 


Gentle leaf-saving action, including sweep fork feed, handles hay care- 
fully right through to the bale. Sure tying with improved Ford knotters 
—fewer loose bales. Simple construction—up to 30% fewer wearing parts 

insures less maintenance. Your choice of power take-off or engine 
models, twine or wire tie. See one soon! 


% 


2 Ford rear mounted mower - Fast haying pays. Get.a good 


start with a Ford. The 8-foot model will mow nearly 6 acres per hour. 
There are 6- and 7-foot models available, too! All are designed for 
narrow or wide tractor wheel spacings. They're full adjustable, have 
high lift...also safety releases. You'll like the easy 3-point hitch, 
smooth V-belt drive. 


LS 
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Ford semi-mounted rake-~— Rake quickly, gently and at 
low cost with a Ford semi-mounted side delivery rake, Easily adjusted 
to turn loose, fluffy windrows for quick drying, or tightly rolled ones 
to prevent blowing. Eight-foot raking width gives you over four acres 


per hour capacity. Acute reel angle means less hay movement from 
swath to windrow, saves more leaves. Here’s a rake to fit any tractor. 


Ford grain and forage blower- Up to 40 tons per hour 
capacity moves grain and forage into storage fast; no need for loads 
to wait. Available with chain type or a rubberized belt conveyor. 
Conveyor, cross-feed auger and big 40-inch six-blade fan all have sealed- 
for-life bearings. Easy transport with 3-point hitch. Direct PTO drive, 
no anchoring needed. See it soon! 
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Boost tomato profits— 


Use just one fungicide for all diseases, 
MANZATE-guaranteed to he 80° active 


maneb fungicide 





‘a ee . — 


This season, protect your tomato crop 
against all major fungus diseases and raise 
your profit margin at the same time—with 
Du Pont ‘“‘Manzate’”’ maneb fungicide. One- 
chemical disease control with ‘‘Manzate’”’ 
saves you time, labor and money—elimi- 
nates the need to apply a second fungicide. 
And ‘‘Manzate’”’ gives you more efficient 
control, too, more protection per pound, 
because it’s guaranteed to be more than 
80°, active. Use the tomato fungicide that 
has proven itself superior in every testing 
area—and in actual performance under 
the most severe conditions—Du Pont 
*“Manzate’’. 


A RECORD OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


In Florida— During one of Florida’s worst 
outbreaks of late blight, in the 1957-58 sea- 
son, tomato fields sprayed with “‘Manzate’”’ 
suffered no serious losses. And again, when 
gray leaf spot was a major problem in the 
1958-59 season, “‘Manzate’’ proved to be 
the most effective control for this disease. 


in other areas— Year after year, in state 





after state, ““Manzate’’ has consistently 


rated among the top fungicides for con- eA regular spraying program with ‘“‘Manzate’’ means healthier, more vigorous plants—and bigger 
profits for you. 


trolling the major fungus diseases of toma- 






toes. Records show that, over a ten-year 
period, fields treated with “‘Manzate’’ aver- 
aged 75% higher yields than fields not 
treated with ‘““Manzate’’. No other fungi- 
cide has done so well. Ask your dealer for 
a supply of Du Pont ““Manzate” today. 





CHECK THESE IMPORTANT BENEFITS 


Complete control—‘‘Manzate’”’ protects your Easy to use—‘“‘Manzate’”’ isa wettable powder 
tomatoes against all major diseases, including that mixes readily with water—and is com- 
both early and late blight and gray leaf spot. patible with most commonly used insecticides. 
Improved yields and quality — ‘‘Manzate’’ 
lengthens the picking season, insures higher 
yields and preserves fruit quality. 

Mild on plants—“‘Manzate’’ is completely safe 
—won’t harm foliage or slow down growth, ...And remember—‘“‘Manzate’’ is guaranteed 
keeps plants green and vigorous. 80% active. 










Economical—One-chemical control of these 
diseases with ‘“‘Manzate’’ gives you more pro- 
tection for the money. 


















TUNE IN DAILY to the “Du Pont Farm Market and Weather Round-up” 
Monday through Friday at 5 P.M.: 
Auburndale WTWB + Fort Myers WMYR « Fort Pierce WARN + Ocala WHYS 
Belle Glade WSWN > Bradenton-Sarasota WBRD +» Homestead WSBD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Protect tomatoes and other crops against weeds, soil organisms and fungus diseases with these Du Pont chemicals: 


MANZATE’ - THYLATE® - FERMATE’ - PARZATE’® - KARMEX’® - VPM 


maneb fungicide thiram fungicide ferbam fungicide zineb and nabam fungicides diuron weed killer soil fumigant 
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New Publications of Interest 


= BELOW are new publica- 
tions which are free to Florida 
farmers, ranchers, and _ citrus 
growers. 

When writing for any of these 
publications, please cite the bulletin 
or circular number and name. Ad- 
dress all requests to: 

Mail Room, Rolfs Hall, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 


B. 171:Beginning Beekeeping. A de- 
tailed report providing basic information 
about beekeeping of particular interest 
to beginners. , 

B. 172: Ornamental Vines for Florida 
(revision of Agricultural Experimental 
Station Bulletin 188). Complete report 
on landscape uses, planting, care, species, 
and varieties of ornamental vines grown 
in Florida. 

B. 173: Silage Processing Equipment 
and Structures for Florida. Suitable 
silage crops, types of silos, harvesting 
methods, odie equipment, and cost 
of production. 

C. 198: Citrus Nursery Practices. Sug- 
gestions on seedbed preparation and care, 
care of seedlings, alien and other 
practices for a _ successful nursery 
operation. 

C. 199: Hog Slaughtering. Detailed 
information on needed equipment and 
recommended slaughtering practices. 

B. 609: Comparative Costs of Alterna- 
tive Methods for Performing Certain 
Handling Operations in Florida Citrus 
Packinghouses. A portion of an over-all 
study of efficiency in handling and pack- 
ing citrus fruits from the grove through 
the packinghouse. 

B. 610: Palatable Creep 
Pigs. Report of studies 
develop rations that 
readily consume. 

B. 611: Urea Toxicity in Cattle. Re- 
port of experiments to determine effects 
of urea when given to cattle under con- 
ditions which result in rapid introduction 
of urea into the rumen. 

B. 612: An Analysis of Quality and 
Cost of Harvesting and Handling Pota- 
toes with Mechanical Equipment. Second 
in a series of reports dealing with 
various systems and equipment used to 
harvest and handle potatoes mechanically 
in the southeast. 

B. 613: Whiteclover-Pangolagrass and 
Whiteclover-Coastal Bermudagrass Pas- 
tures for Dairy Heifers. Report of study 
on rate of growth that heifers make on 
the two pastures under intensive grazing 
management and liberal fertilization 
program. 

B. 614: Effect of Rotations, Fertilizers, 
Lime, and Green Manure Crops on Crop 
Yields and on Soil Fertility, 1947-57. 
Summary of 1ll-year experiment on the 
effect on yields cf peanuts, corn, soy- 
beans, and oats, and on fertility of Nor- 
folk loamy fine sand. 

B. 615: A Survey of the Florida 
Foliage Industry: A complete and thor- 


Feeds for 
conducted to 
young pigs will 


“I know all about Southern fili- 
busterers—I've been married to one 
for 27 years.” 


ough analysis of research findings on 
marketing foliage plants. 

B. 616: Comparative Feeding Value of 
Dried Citrus Pulp, Corn Feed Meal, and 
Ground Snapped Corn for Fattening 
Steers in Drylot. Technical report on 
feeding trials to test rations for fattening 
cattle. 

B. 617: 


External Quality Factors of 


Florida Avocados—Their Importance to 
the Consumer. A report from studies to 
test consumer reaction to variations of 
Size, shape, and appearance, regarded as 
differences in quality. 

B. 618: Microbiology of Citrus Fruit 
Processing. Report of microbiology which 
affects methods of preparing, storing, 
marketing, and distributing processed 
citrus products. 

C. S-115: A Tool Bar Mounted Moling 
Implement. Brief report on the history, 
development, construction, operation, and 
cost of moling implements. 

C. S-116: Control of Insects and Other 


1] 


Pests of Tomatoes, Peppers, and Ege- 
plants. A detail report providing 
descriptions and recommended dosages 
for control of insects and other pests. 

C. §-117: Growing Sugarcane for For 
age. A discussion of growing sugarcane 
for forage in Florida. 

C, S-118: Raising Dairy Herd Re 
placements. Report of recommended 
practices for raising herd replacements 

C. S-119: Flume Design for Receiving 
and Handling Potatoes in Packinghouses 
Information for those interested in the 
design of a flume and factors that affect 
its satisfactory operation. 


Florida Citrus Growers 


mite 


safely 


effectively 


economically 


with 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


miticide 


long residual action 


low cost protection 


controls phosphate resistant strains 
effective against all growth stages of mites 


safety to man and animals — to bees under 
normal field conditions 


non-irritating to skin 


Order now from your supplier. 


Grapefruit, Oranges, Tangerines: Rust Mite; 
Flat Mite; Six-Spotted Mite; Texas Citrus Mite; 


Citrus Red Mite (Purple Mite). 
Lemons: Bud Mite; Rust Mite. 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS - o% 


jeity ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


on of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 








Eartag Numbering Aids 


Disease Control 


™ 
( AINING in favor is the uniform 


eartag numbering plan for use in 
cooperative federal - state animal 
disease eradication programs. 

Briefly, the plan provides uni 
form numbering of cattle on a na- 
tional scale. The number is on a 
metal tag which is inserted in the 
animal's right ear 

USDA workers proposed the sys 
tem in 1955. It 
eliminate the 
different types of identifying mark 
ers of various herd-improvement or 


was originated 
confusion caused by 


disease contro] programs 
Forty-two states, including Flori 

da, participate in the plan. Also, 

two national herd improvement as 


( 


sociations are using it in all 50 
states 


Subscribing states, in cooperation 


with the National Association of 
Artificial Breeders and the USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, 
adopted the plan for use herd 


improvement programs 

Equally important, however, is 
the purpose — to 
help trace infected animals back to 
herds. This greatly aids in 
eradication of animal diseases 
bovine tuberculosis and 


system's second 
souice 
the 
such as 
brucellosis 

Dairy Herd Improvement Asso 
ciations (DHIA) and the Artificial 
Breeding Associations also use the 
numbering system in conjunction 
with individual records showing lo- 
cation, movement, health status, 
production, and breeding activity 
of each animal 


A specific series of numbered 
tags is assigned each cooperative 
program by a central recording of- 





FOR LOANS ON 
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Phone GArden 4-712] 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 
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or first disease test. 

The national number series pro- 
vides a combination of letters and 
numbers sufficient to tag more than 


name or initials of the purchasing 
group. 

Only eight of the 50 states are 
not now using the uniform number 


Pro rams eight billion cattle in the United 8 System. They are: Alaska, Illi- 
Senin ae WIE ailiien is dei Gee | | Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
-_— wrth, setts, Mississippi, Rhode Island 


—without a single duplication. pa eames 

Each eartag is stamped with a 
two-digit state code and a three- 
letter prefix followed by four digits. 
Backs of the may carry the 


ee ae 

Inflation: Something that cost $5 
to buy a few years ago now costs 
$10 to repair. 


fice in individual subscribing states 
Tags can be applied on various oc 


casions, such as a first vaccination tags 


The Agrico Difference... 
ST eT OM Coler Hap ceymaehveechnteyar 








On Truck Crops: Agrico special formulations 
are specifically designed to produce top 
yields and quality . . . assuring you a better 
return on your fertilizer investment. 
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Beef Cattle Short Course 


Speakers, Topics 


| E INDEED will be the 9th 
annual Beef Cattle Breeders’ and 
Herdsmen’s Short Course. Virtually 
every phase of Florida’s beef indus- 
try will be touched upon during the 


take the guesswork 


Announced 


April 21-23 course at the University 
Livestock Pavilion, Gainesville. 
The “inner man,” however, will 
not be neglected. Barbecue lunches 
all three days and a Thursday bar- 


becue supper will be served by the 
Block and Bridle Club. 

Chairman of the course is Dr. T. 
J. Cunha, animal husbandry and 
nutrition department head for the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Both out-of-state and Flor- 
ida specialists will appear on the 
program. 

Registration will begin at 8:30 
A.M. on Thursday, April 21. The 


opening session will convene at 9. 


out of fertilizer results 


There’s no guessing about fertilizer results when you 
use the local Agrico formulation designed to meet the 
particular needs of your crop, soil and farming area. 


HO SAYs all fertilizers are the same? Fact 
is, there are countless ways to make fer- 
tilizers, even of the same analysis. 

For example, Agrico makes over 40 differ- 
ent 5-10-10 fertilizers. Each one can be made 
with any combination of at least 14 different 
sources of nitrogen, six of phosphorus and 
five of potash . . . plus other plant food ele- 
ments. Agrico selects the right combination 
of plant food sources needed for each partic- 


ular soil, crop and climate. 


In all, Agrico uses over 360 formulations to 
make special-purpose Agrico fertilizers that 


supply the right plant foods needed for high, 


profitable yields. Each one is carefully formu- 
lated to meet the particular local require- 
ments of a specific area, soil and crop. 

It may cost a few cents more per acre to 
use special-purpose Agrico fertilizers de- 
signed to meet your local requirements. But 
your yield bonus can mean extra dollars of 


profit. Contact your nearby Agrico agent. 


demonstrations prove The Agrico Difference 


alll 


On Pastures: Specially formulated for im- 
provement of Florida Pastures, Agrico has 
enabled many ranchers to produce more 
beef per acre. 


AGRIC 


On Citrus: A profitable team for Florida 
growers is the combination of special 
purpose Agrico fertilizers and the citrus 
know-how of local Agrico fieldmen 


Fertilizer Recommendations based on soil 
sample analyses are made for your specific 
crop and soil needs under the Agrico Pro- 
gram. Contact your Agrico agent for details. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pierce, Pensacola 


And 38 Other Locations in the United States, Canada and Cuba 
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Program topics and speakers will 
include the following: 


OPENING SESSION (Thursday morning) 

“The Need for Agricultural Scientists’- 
Willard M. Fifield, Provost for Agriculture, 
University of Florida. 

“Outlook for the Beef Industry During the 
Coming Year’—Wayman G. Chapell of Mem 
phis, southern editor of Doane Agricultura! 
Digest. 

“American Policy in the Import and Export 
of Beef’—R. A. loanes of Washington, D. C 
deputy administrator, USDA‘s Foreign Agri 
cultural Service. 

“Value of On-the-Farm Production Testing 
with My Herd“—John L. Spooner of Seldom 
Rest Farms, Donalsonville, Georgia. 

“A Ranch Record-Keeping System for In 
come Tax Planning”—Dr. Moxley, 
associate economist, Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON: 

“Results of the Production Testing Program 
to Date” —James E. Pace, animal husbandman 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service. 

Florida Bankers Association award presen 
tation—Robert N. Morris, agricultural repre 
sentative, The First National Bank of Tampa 

“Upcoming Problems of the Florida Cattle 
man’s Association”—J. O. Pearce Jr., Okee 
chobee. 

“Pasture versus Dry Lot for Fattening 
Steers”—Dr. H. L. Chapman, associate anima! 
husbandman, Everglades Experiment Station, 
Belle Glade. 

“Production Practices | Use for Maximum 
Efficiency”—Don Smith, rancher of Prattville 
Alabama. 

Question and answer periods on each breed 
of cattle will also be held Thursday afternoon 
Addressing the individual breeds, in separate 
rooms, will be the following: 

Bill Terry, southeastern representative, 
American Angus Association; Harry Gayden, 
executive secretary, American Brahman Breed 
ers Association; Jesse L. Dowdy, executive 
secretary, American Brangus Breeders Asso 
ciation. 

H. C. Douglas of Zephyrhills, president, 
Florida Charolaise and Charbray Association; 
Bill Miller, southeastern representative, Amer 
ican Hereford Association; R. P. Marshall, 
executive secretary, Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International; R. Heine, southeastern 
representative, American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association. 


THURSDAY EVENING: 

“Problems which Latin American Countries 
Have”—Harry Gayden of Houston, Texas; 
American Brahman Breeders Association exec 
utive secretary. 

“New Developments in Beef Production, 
Processing, and Distribution’— Dr. H. E 
Robi , vice pr t in charge of research, 
Swift and Company. 

“Methods of Wintering Stocker-Feeder 
Calves”—animal husbandman Dr. J. F 
Hentges, Gainesville Experiment Station; F. S 
Baker, North Florida Experiment Station 
Quincy; F. M. Peacock, Range Cattle Station, 
Ona, and Dr. Chapman of the Everglades 
Station. 





FRIDAY MORNING: 

Various aspects of “Stock Horses for Cattle 
men” will be outlined by E. L. (Geech) Partin, 
Kissimmee; Raymond Tucker, Haw Creek 
Ranch, Bunnell; Fox Parker, Norris Cattle 
Company, Ocala, and Dr. C. B. Plummer Jr., 
veterinarian, Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

“Correction Factors to Use in Weaning 
Weights of Calves to Standardize for Age, 
Sex, and Age of Dam’”—Dr. M, Koger, anima! 
husbandman, Gainesville Experiment Station 

“How to Control Liver Flukes on Your 
Ranch”—Dr. L. E. Swanson, parasitologist, 
department veterinary science, Gainesville 
Experiment Station. 

“What Can Be Done to Prevent Nitrate 
Poisoning’—Dr. G. K. Davis, animal nutri 
tionist, Gainesville Experiment Station. 

“How to Control Aphids and Grass Worms’ 
—Dr. E. J. McCaleb, agronomist, Range Cattle 
Station. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON'S pre-recess program 
will be devoted to reports on “What's New in 
the Livestock Field.” These will include the 
following: 

“Weed Control,” Dr. McCaleb; “Pasture 

(Continued on Page 44) 





















RAINBOW plant food and service 


your top profit-making combination 


Believing that the finest quality fertilizer deserves 
the best in service follow-through, IMC Rainbow 
men work hard to understand and help in all 
management areas. In the picture above Larry 
McIver (left) checks with W. J. Folsom, Mims, 
Florida...during his fertilizer spreading operation. 

“These Rainbow fellows believe in following a 
job through and seeing that it is done right,” says 
Mr. Folsom, “and Rainbow Plant Food has helped 
me produce top yields year after year. But you 
know, the thing I really appreciate is the way the 
Rainbow folks take an interest in my total opera- 
tion . . . helped me take soil tests and select proper 
application rates.” 


Take a tip from Mr. Folsom and get acquainted 
with the Rainbow Plant Food man in your area. 


. 
Products for h 
*Teadenadh c or Growt 


YOUR RAINBOW PLANT FOOD MAN 
IS READY TO HELP YOU WITH: 


most complete soil testing in Florida 
application recommendations for lime 
advice on soil conditioning 

counsel on fertil- 
ity levels 
recommenda- 
tions of proper 
plant food 

6. specialized help 
in fungus and 
insect control 


7. the best pre- 
mium plant food 


Pe, > 


a 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20-60 | 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois + 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGER 
G. H. Richardson 
Box 3072 MSS 
Tallahassee, Florida 


S. M. Lufkin, Jr. 


Box 612 
Atmore, Alabama 


dD. Ww. -- a? 
Box 22 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVES— Lake City, Florida 


4. C. Beasley 


Box 55 SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Opp, Alabama 


SALES MANAGER— 


G. T. Hackney 


Box 942 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES— 


Cc. &. Bevis 


Corner Seminole & Pawnee 
Madison, Florida 


Cc. £. DeBolt G. W. Hammette 
1602 , Avenue Box 326 
Ocala, Florida Orlando, Florida 


Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 


L. L. Loadholtz 
721 N. Stone 
DeLand, Florida 


H. E. Thompson 
. babi a 2931 Walnut, N.W. 
Vero Beach, Florida Winter Haven, Florida 


Ww. M. 
hy a Box 216-A 
Lake Wales, Florida 


J. V. Smith 
203 N. Florida 
Wauchula, Florida 


B. E. Pennington 
Box 183 
Dade City, Florida 
James A. Partin 
J. C. Pennington Oviedo, Florida 
Box 674 
Stuart, Florida 


W. T. Rucker, Jr. 
General Delivery 
Tice, Florida 


John S. Jones 
1834 Peninsular Drive 
Haines City, Florida 


James W. Campbell 
Pompano, Florida 
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L. C. Hodge Heads 
Watermelon Growers 





Lester C. Hodge of Gainesville 
last month was named president of 
the Watermelon Growers and Dis 
tributors’ Association. He was elect- 
ed during the group’s national 
meeting in Jacksonville. 

Joe Noles, Leesburg, (Florida 
was named to the important post 
of publicity director. 



































































Boost yields 
with 


EMJEO" 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required, Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





BERKSHIRE 


CHEMICALS 


inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 










FLORIDA’S NEW COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE will be one 
of the five men pictured here. Reading across the page from left to right 
and from top to bottom, they are: S. Benson Berger, Loran V. Carlton. 
Doyle Conner, W. R. (Buster) Hancock, and Carey A. Reams. 


Meet the Candidates 


= YEAR, for the first time in 


almost four decades, the State of Florida will 
have a new Commissioner of Agriculture. This 
is due to the fact that Nathan G. Mayo, after 
holding that office for some 37 years, has 
decided to retire. 

Since Florida’s new commissioner will play 
such an extremely important role in molding 
the future of the agricultural industry in our 
state, it is the opinion of FLornma Grower AND 
RANCHER that farm people should know some- 
thing about each of the men campaigning for 
that post. We believe this especially vital be- 
cause 1961, as per action of the 1959 Legisla- 
ture, should see wholesale reorganization of the 
entire Department of Agriculture. 

With this in mind, we sent identical ques- 
tionnaires to the five candidates who will be 
listed on the May 3 ballot. (A sixth, Charles 
Race of Winter Haven, qualified but withdrew 
from the campaign because of ill health. ) 

Each of the office seekers answered our query 
in a different manner and to a different degree. 
Some of them substituted already prepared re- 
leases in lieu of filling out our form. 

Be that as it may, the following is what we 
learned. For obvious reasons, the candidates 
are presented in alphabetical order. 


S. Benson Berger of Surfside (near Miami) 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and raised 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. He attended Ohio 
State University and the University of Miami. 

This candidate gave his occupation since 
finishing school as: operating a business, prac- 
ticing law, and managing a_land-holding 
operation; raised tomatoes. Non-occupational 
activities listed included United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, United Fund, American 
Red Cross, Greater Miami Aviation, American 


Legion, and volunteer fire department. 

Berger declared that, if elected, he intends 
following in the footsteps of Nathan Mayo. He 
continued: 

“New methods and products will be checked 
and if they are suitable for Florida will be used 
whenever and wherever necessary . . . I will 
do my utmost to see that progress for the 
people of Florida will come first in all my 
thinking and my acts. 

“As a Member of the Cabinet, I will see to 
it . . . that the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, prison systems, tuberculosis hospitals, 
mental health institutions, retarded children’s 
program, children’s education, Forestry and 
Crippled Children’s Commission receive a fair 
share of the budget. 

“I will not favor any firm or organization or 
take any gifts of any kind whatsoever. I want 
only those things which favor and are good for 
the people.” 


Loran V. Carlton, DeLand, currently resides 
in St. Petersburg where he has been studying 
law. While an undergraduate at the University 
of Florida, this one-time Hardee County farm 
youth worked on the hybrid corn and flue-cured 
tobacco research programs. He holds both a 
B.S. degree in Agronomy and a Master’s degree 
in Beef Production. 

Carlton's first “job” was spraying orange trees 
for 50 cents a day. After graduating from 
college, he worked four years as manager of 
a 5,000 acre ranch near Sarasota; seven years as 
manager of a 13,000 cattle operation in Lake 
County. 

“My main reason for seeking this post,” Carl- 
ton revealed, “is that my family, which has been 


(Continued on Page 22) 











cooperated in slaughtering and inspecting the animals 


TOPS FOR CHOPS is this Canadian-bred Yorkshire boar slated by owners John L. Simpson 
(right) and his son, John S., to become a sire in the meat-type hog production program. 





Meat- Type 


; L. Srmpson of Alachua isn’t 
blaming lagging hog prices on the consumer. 
“It’s the farmer's fault,” he argues, “they have 
failed to produce lean, meaty bacon for the 
housewife 's fry pan.” 

While sold on the Yorkshire as a meat-type, 
Simpson admits other breeds are just as good. 
The main thing is to produce meat, not lard. 

“Packers pay the top dollar for meaty, tender 
animals,” the Alachuan points out. “Therefore 
[ am producing a product that will sell.” 

Simpson's special Canadian-bred Yorkshire 
hogs are tops for bacon, hams, and chops. He is 
the first Alachua County swine man to produce 
certified meat-type hogs, according to Dr. 
Robert I. Reddish, swine specialist with the 
Agricultural Extension Service. The Extension 
Service conducts the meat certification program 
in Florida. 


Just why is the meat-type hog preferable to 
his old, fat-type cousin? And exactly what stand 
ards must a meat-type hog meet? Kenneth Dur 
rance, assistant Extension animal industrialist, 
provides this information: 

A good meat-type hog makes market weight 
of 200 pounds in the usual period of six months 
or less. Firm and heavily muscled, it carries 
about 1.50 inches of backfat. The preferred cuts 
(trimmed hams, loins, bacons, shoulder butts, 
and picnic shoulders) represent about 52% of 
the dressed carcass. Measured from the H-line 
to the front of the first rib, the carcass length 
is about 30 inches. 

In contrast, we find the fat-type generally 


PROFIT-MINDED PRODUCER John L. Simpson (left foreground) was all smiles upon learning 
he’s the first Alachua County swine farmer to have a litter of pigs certified as meat-type hogs. 
Also shown are Dr. Robert L. Reddish (second from left), Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
swine specialist, and Jimmy Swick Jr. of the packing firm, Copeland Sausage Company, which 


Hogs Mean 


By HERVEY SHARPE 
Assistant Agricultural Editor 
Agricultural Extension Service 


flabby, jowlly, carrying up to 2.50 inches of 
backfat, yielding only 45% in preferred cuts, 
and the careass length often as short as 27 
inches. 

In order to qualify for meat-type, breeding 
animals must be from purebred litters. Eight 
or more pigs must be saved in a litter; each 
litter must be ear-marked and farrowing date 
witnessed within four days. The litter must be 
weighed at approximately eight weeks of age 
and adjusted to a 56-day weight. 

Pigs must weigh on an average of 200 pounds 
or more at 180 days of age. Two pounds per 
day will be added or deducted to arrive at 180- 
day weight. Two pigs, either barrows or gilts, 
will be slaughtered from each litter when they 
reach 200 pounds or more, provided they 
weighed 200 pounds or more before or at 180 
days. 

Both hogs slaughtered must meet the follow- 
ing standards to certify the rest of the litter: 


LOIN AREA CARCASS FATBACK 


WEIGHT 
(Sq. In.) LENGTH THICKNESS 
Minimium = Bikes pet a. a 
180-199 3.5 28 Ll to 15 
200-214 3.75 28.5 12 to 1.6 
215-230 4.00 29 1.3 


to L7 
Simpson's hogs easily met the certification 
standards. Two of his 180 day-old dish-faced 


Good breeding stock and sound management make swine a paying enterprise. 
















Money 


white animals, who consumed only 3.2 pounds 
of feed per pound of gain, weighed 288 pounds 
each. Their carcass length averaged 32 inches. 
Their backfat measured just a trifle over an 
inch thick; the lean meat of the pork chop area, 
4.23 square inches. 

Back in the county only a year, the former 
Gainesville resident has spent a number of years 
in Ohio as a swine producer. He asserts: 


“Alachua County should rank first in hog pro 
duction, rather than third, in the state. The 
county is ideally suited for raising hogs. The 
soil is fertile for growing forage and grain crops 
then, too, there are five excellent hog sale out 
lets in the county.” 

The Simpson 80-acre farm is a father-son 
enterprise. Son John S. takes pride in his new 
sewage disposal—an open lagoon odor-proofed 
by bacterial action—for the swine units. In ad- 
dition to practical experience, young Simpson 
plans to study swine production at the Unive: 
sity of Florida. 

Corn is the main feed crop on the farm. Yields 
of 65 bushels per acre, and upward, are stored 
in metal bins for use throughout the year. Graz 
ing crops of wheat in winter and millet in sum 
mer give added vigor to animal growth. 

Good breeding stock is Simpson’s approach 
to the hog business. He advises: “Purchase onl) 
quality stock that have passed the backfat test, 
been certified as meat-type hogs, and are known 
to be prolific breeders.” 

“Sound management of good hogs,” declares 
Simpson, “makes swine a profitable enterprise.” 





High 
Hopes 


Ana plasmosis may soon cease to be a 


serious problem in Florida. Results of 
research at two veterinary laboratories give 
promise of early control of this disease. 


By WILLIAM L. SIPPEL, V.D.M., Ph.D. 


Chief, Florida Live 


tock Board 


Diagnostic Laboratories Section 


; ANAPLASMOSIS may pose a serious problem for 
Florida ranchers and dairymen. But the future looks encouraging 
research results at two of our veterinary laboratories give promise of 
early control of this disease. 

Anaplasmosis, which also occurs in deer and other closely related 
ruminants, is caused by a virus-like organism affecting the red blood 
cells. Due to its affinity for the red blood cells, this disease can be 
compared to malaria in humans. 

Biting insects and ticks carry this disease. The spread by horseflies, 
deerflies, “sharpshooters,’ certain types of mosquitoes, etc. is purely 
mechanical in that these insects carry blood from an infected cow to a 
susceptible one; if the blood on their mouth parts dries during flight, 
the disease is not transmitted. Ticks are able to incubate the disease and 
it will live in their bodies from one generation to another. 

In addition, the disease can be transmitted mechanically on instruments 
such as dehorners, ear-taggers, tattoo outfits, castrating knives, and 
needles. For this reason, care should be taken to prevent spread by 
disinfecting instruments when performing operations on animals. 

Since the disease is spread mechanically by blood-sucking insects, 
it is most frequent during the fly season from spring until late fall; acute 
cases decrease in the winter. If the disease is transmitted on instruments, 
however, it can appear at any time. 

Every effort should be made to control biting insects. Unfortunately 
no practical control for horseflies has been developed as yet. 


Depending on the virulence of the strain of the Anaplasma organism 
transmitted and on the number of infected blood cells carried to a sus- 
ceptible animal, the disease varies in the length of period from infection 
until symptoms appear. The average length of time is about 28 days, 
but can vary from 15 to as long as 60 days or more. 

All degrees of severity of the infection occur. Some animals may be 
sick for only an hour or two; some, up to several weeks. Some may 
become chronically affected for long periods of time. And some appar- 
ently just drop dead. 

Cattle with anaplasmosis are off feed, depressed, have high (104 to 
107°) temperatures, become dehydrated and constipated, and lose weight 
rapidly. Dairy cows show a marked and rapid loss of milk production. 

Because of the marked destruction of red blood cells, the blood appears 
extremely “thin.” The tissues may develop a yellow color. Red urine 
is not observed in this disease. 

Often, death occurs if animals are forced to move. Due to the marked 
drop in the number of red blood cells, these animals simply are not able 
to carry enough oxygen in their tissues. 

In fatal cases, the average course of the disease is two to five days. 
Mortality varies from 5 to 50%. 


This is a very unusual disease in that animals under eight or 10 months 
of age have very mild—and often unnoticeable—symptoms if they contract 
the disease. 

Some countries have decided to live with the disease and intentionally 
infect calves to immunize them. But in this country, where there is hope 


of eradication, this method is not sanctioned. 

Calfhood-infected animals, and all others that become affected and 
recover, become permanent carriers of the disease. Their blood can infect 
susceptible cattle. 

Diagnosis of anaplasmosis is often difficult because this condition is 
very easily confused with any of the diseases which produce fever, yellow 
mucous membranes, and anemia. These include parasites, leptospirosis 
tick fever, and other serious diseases. 

For this reason, a veterinarian should be called promptly to make a 
differential diagnosis and prescribe treatment if this disease is suspected 

Laboratory tests for diagnosis of the disease include demonstration 
of the Anaplasma organisms in the red blood cells. These are most 
numerous during the acute or chronic stages of the disease and can be 
demonstrated without difficulty at that time. 

\ blood test to detect carriers (complement-fixation) is available under 
special arrangement with the federal government which requires that the 
owner sign up for an eradication program. Using this test, the disease 
has been eradicated from the state of Hawaii. 

Presently, a new test is under development at the Florida Livestock 
Board diagnostic laboratory in Kissimmee. If proven successful, it will 
be announced to all veterinarians in the state so that livestock owners 
will have the benefit of it. 


Treatment with antibiotics of the tetracycline group have been demon- 
strated to be effective against this disease if administered early enough in 
its course, 

When animals are in advanced stages, however, treatment with anti 
biotics is of questionable value. At this time, the animals need blood 
transfusions or other supportive therapy. 

Each case is different. The veterinarian will have to base his treatment 
on his judgment of each case. 

Drugs in the tetracycline group have been shown to prevent the occur- 
rence of the disease when fed at the rate of 0.25 mg. per pound of body 
weight during the fly season. 

Experiments have shown that the carrier state can be eliminated by 
the feeding or injection of the drug at very high levels. These levels, 
however, are impractical for any but very valuable animals. 

A vaccine against anaplasmosis has been developed by Dr. M. Ristic, 
formerly of the Veterinary Science Department at the University of 
Florida. This vaccine is undergoing trials by a national biological manu- 
facturing firm and will possibly be available for general use in the near 
future. 


The anaplasmosis situation is very serious at the present time, espe- 
cially as regards importing animals bees the north. Even large numbers 
of animals raised in Florida have come down with anaplasmosis. 

However, the future looks encouraging in that an effective eradication 
program has already been demonstrated, a practical test will soon be 
available for Florida cattle, and a vaccine appears to be in the immediate 
offing. 

For further information on this disease, consult your local veterinarian. 





Good returns to groners, more acreage, higher yields, better cultural practices, 







FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


and the introduction of minor elements into the fertilization program spear- 
headed Florida’s rapid growth in becoming a top world citrus producer. 


Mos: Y GROWS ON TREES 


in Florida. Figuratively speaking, 
that is. 

Actually these trees grow oranges 
and grapefruit. In the minds of 
most people today ‘ however, 
“money and “citrus” are virtually 
synonymous. 

Nowadays, citrus is the financial 
giant of Florida’s agricultural econ- 
omy. It, together with other fruits 
and nuts, accounted for about 60% 
($271 million) of the total valua- 
tion of the state’s 1958 production 
of food, feed, and fiber; for 62% 
($364 million) of the entire 1959 
valuation. 

But this staggering status has 
been achieved only relatively re- 
cently. Some 39 years ago, the 
Florida citrus industry was a mere 
infant. 

In 1921-22 for instance, Florida 
produced just 8.4 million boxes of 
oranges. That total was not quite 
one-fifth the yield (42.5 million 
boxes) forecast for the current 
season's Valencia crop alone; less 
than one-tenth of the 93 million 
boxes produced in 1956-57. 


Equally interesting and_ illumi- 


Florida's ‘Money’ Trees 


Soar in Importance 


nating data have been compiled by 
Dr. H. G. Hamilton, head professor 
of agricultural economics at the 
University of Florida. His statistics 
vividly delineate the rapid growth 
of the state’s citrus industry thusly: 


During the past 39 years, Flor- 
ida’s orange production has raced 
ahead at the tremendous pace of 
2,426,705 boxes annually. This 
represents a 6.28% increase each 
year. 

Back in 1920-29 Florida’s orange 
roduction was only 44% of Cali. 
ornia’s. During the last decade, 
however, Florida has outstripped 

California by the tremendous mar- 
gin of 220% 


(California’s peak production, 


60.5 million boxes, came in the 
1944-45 season. Since then, it has 
been decreasing at the rate of 


350,000 boxes a year. ) 

Moreover, Florida's 1949-53 out- 
put comprised 24.9% of the world’s 
orange production during that five- 
year period. In the 1956-57 season, 
the year preceding the freeze, 
Florida’s orange production repre- 
sented 29.5% of the world’s total. 

Florida’s 1920-21 orange acreage 
was 58,000; that of 1957-58, some 
402,000 acres. This means new 
plantings have been added at an 
average rate of 8,687 acres, or 
3.84%, annually over the 39-year 
period. 

On the average, there was a 3% 
gain (amounting to 4% boxes per 
acre) per year in yield. The lowest 
yield, 67 boxes per acre, was in 
1929-30; the highest, 269 boxes, in 
1953-54. 

Production in the 1920-29 period 
averaged 10,245,000 boxes of 
oranges per year. Eight times that 
amount, some 83,250,000 boxes, 
have annually been produced in 
Florida in the last 10 years. 

The rapid increase in production 
since 1941, according to Dr. Hamil- 
ton, was largely caused by high 
yields. He also pointed out: 

“High prices, of course, stimulate 
better cultivating, spraying, and 
fertilizing practices. But, in addi- 
tion, the introduction of minor 
mineral elements in the fertilization 
program after 1941 has been an 
important factor.” 


Florida grapefruit is a dominant 
factor in the world production of 
that crop. Except during the 1944- 
45 season, the state’s production has 
long exceeded that of all other 
areas. 

Since 1949, Florida has produced 
more than 90% of the total U.S. 
grapefruit. Furthermore, it has pro- 
vided more than 75% of the total 
world production. 

Grapefruit production in Florida 
climbed steadily—at a 4.4% annual 
rate of 933,000 acres—from 1920 to 
1958. Each year also saw an aver- 
age 2.6% gain (1,980 acres) in plant- 
ings and an average 2% boost (five 
boxes per acre) in yield. 

Expansion of grapefruit acreage, 
however, was curtailed by the ad- 
vent of frozen orange concentrate. 
Instead, growers stepped up their 
planting of oranges. 

Varieties such as temples, tange- 
los, murcotts, ete.—which are excel- 
lent oranges for fresh consumption 
as well as for concentrate—have had 
a big increase in recent years. But, 
because of the time required to 
bring an orange grove into full 
bearing, the effects of the heavy 
orange planting since 1948 have not 
yet been fully reflected in produc- 
tion. 

Orange production is now about 
two and one-half times that of 
grapefruit. It is expected to be 





three or four times greater in the 
near future. 


Citrus growers have fared well, 
generally speaking, with their crop. 
Dr. Hamilton asserted: 

“Had not the citrus industry been 
very profitable over the past 25 
years, there could not have been 
such rapid expansion.” The econo- 
mist then reported: 

“According to returns and costs 
kept by a considerable number of 
growers, there have been only two 
years when these groves—on the 
average— did not make returns 
above operating costs. This is a re 
markable record for an agricultural 
enterprise. 

“No year was so bad but that 
some growers made a profit, nor 
was any year so good that all grow- 
ers made profits. The 1955-56 sea- 
son was only moderately profitable. 
But... one grove (of the 158 for 
which records are available) made 
$1,020 per acre above operating 
costs. The same year, one grove 
had per-acre operating expenses of 
$207 above returns. 

“Because of inflation, per-box 
costs in current dollars of produc 
ing citrus have increased. But in 
terms of 1947-49 dollars, costs have 
declined. 

“The big factor in keeping cost 
per box down and per-acre returns 
up is increased yields,” the econo- 
mist declared. He added: 

“In addition to increased yields 
per acre, groves are becoming 
larger. This means that, on the av- 
erage, citrus growers are much bet 
ter off today than they were prior 
to World War IT.” 


Yet, what of the future? Will the 
state soon run out of citrus land? 

Some growers, alarmed by the 
heavy plantings of citrus, believe 
this will happen. Dr. Hamilton, 
however, is not so pessimistic. He 
makes the following points: 

Admittedly, not all the land in 
the state is suitable for citrus. But, 
on the other hand, today less than 
one acre in 35 is planted to citrus. 

Modern drainage and irrigation 
techniques, moreover, now make it 
possible to plant citrus on some 
land that could not have been 
profitably planted a few years ago. 

Furthermore, citrus yields are 
from two to three times as great 
as they were 25 years ago. . . and 
plant breeders have not yet done 
very much about hybridization. 

“Certainly,” argues Dr. Hamil- 
ton, “irrigation, drainage, success- 
ful treatment of hardpan lands, im- 
proved nutrition, and hybridization 
have such great possibility that 
there is no reason to become 
alarmed about running out of citrus 
land.” 
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By DR. EMMETT D. HARRIS, JR. 


Assistant Entomologist 
Everglades Experiment Station 


i IN 1959, young sweet corn 
plants in 50% or more of the fields on Everglades 
organic soils were attacked by an unknown 
insect pest. 

Many infested plants were stunted, lodged 
in heavy winds, or wilted and died. In many 
fields, nearly 100% of the plants were attacked. 
Some plants, however, showed no obvious evi- 
dence of injury. 

Noted almost simultaneously with this dam- 
age were heavy infestations of small, white, 
legless grubs “boring” or “mining” within the 
plant stem near the ground. The grubs ap- 
peared to cause the damage. 

Adults of this grub were collected and sub- 
sequently identified by Dr. E. L. Sleeper of 
California, a noted specialist on the taxonomy 
of weevils, as Hyperodes humilis (Gyll.). It was 
learned that although this insect has been found 
in the United States for many years, it had not 
been known previously to cause damage to 
economic plants. 

Because of the feeding habits of this pest, it 
seemed to us appropriate to suggest the com- 
mon name of “corn stem weevil.” 


Eggs of this pest are usually imbedded in the 
tissue of the sheath on the lower leaves of the 
young corn plants. The eggs are more apparent 
when the leaf sheath is stripped from the plant 
and examined from the under surface. 

Cylindrical in shape and having rounded 
ends, the eggs are about 1/32 inch long and 
about one-third that in diameter. They are 


creamish white when first laid but change to 
a dark brown in a day or two. The incubation 
period is about three to six days. 

Larvae or grubs are white with a light brown 
head and legless. They are about 1/32 inch 
long when first hatched; about % inch long 
when mature. About 20 to 25 days are required 
to pass through the larval stage. 

Pupae of the corn stem weevil are white and 
about 5/32 inch long. Although pupae have not 
been found in the field, observations among 
specimens reared in the laboratory indicate that 
pupation occurs within the corn stalk. About 
four to nine days are spent in the pupal stage 
before the adult insect emerges. 

The adult weevil is dark brown with white 
scales and about 5/32 inch long. It has the long 
snout that is typical of weevils. Adults seem to 
be largely nocturnal, they spend the daylight 
hours in the soil near the young corn plant. 

In addition to sweet corn, grubs have been 
found attacking field corn and sorghum. Eggs 

(Continued on Page 46 


Once Harmless 
White Grubs Attack 
Corn Plants in 

the Everglades 


‘CORN STEM WEEVIL’: Because of the pest’s feeding 
habits, entomologist Emmett D. Harris Jr. suggests this 
common name for the hitherto harmless insect which has 
ravaged young corn plants on Everglades organic soils for 
the past two years. Shown in the large photo are the 
dorsal (far left) and lateral views of the adult. 


LARVAE OR GRUBS of the insect (top photo in this 
column) are white, legless, and about 1/32 inch long when 
first hatched. 


IMBEDDED EGGS of the weevil are more apparent (left) 
when the leaf sheath is stripped from the plant. 


YOUNG CORN PLANTS are damaged (below) by the 
grubs’ “boring” or “mining” within the stem near the 
ground. 
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“Well’-Known Facts from Peerless Pumps 


HOW MUCH WATER IS NEEDED 


IN AGRICULTURE EACH DAY? 
100 Million Gallons? 1 Billion Gallons? 


Latest available statistics show that farm irrigation alone 
requires 100 billion gallons of water a day. Normal farm 
use takes another 5 billion gallons a day. 
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TAKING 
: AWELL’S 
- \>. PULSE 

__—— Like people, each well is always 
a bit different. By testing draw- 
down and recovery rates, a 
pump specialist can accurately 
determine the proper setting 
and size of pump best for your 
particular well. 




































WHAT KIND OF 
IMPELLER 
WORKS BEST? 


Often called the heart of the pump, the impeller 
is much like a tailor made suit. Depending on the 
service a Peerless field engineer may recommend 
any one of five different types for your pump. For 
best results, always be sure to get expert advice OPEN 
from a factory trained pump specialist. 


(= 
‘Unis IS THE WORLD’S 


(eB 
LARGEST SELLING 
med DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMP 


It’s a well-known fact, Peerless deep-well pumps 
have been the leading choice of farmers and 
ranchers for over 20 years. The reasons: Peerless 
makes a better pump. Peerless gives 
you better service, both before 
and after the sale. 
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California Eases 


Fumigation of 


66 

ITH A FEW exceptions, Cali- 
fornia no longer requires fumigation 
for Florida-produced citrus fruits.” 

So announces the Florida Plant 
Board following several years’ ne- 
gotiations with California officials. 
Plant Board officials report: 

“Now citrus fruits from Florida 
may be shipped into California 
without treatment under certain 
conditions. Generally, the fumiga- 
tion process will be required only 
for citrus intended for the counties 
of Riverside, Tulare, and Ventura.” 

However, in the opinion of Flor 
ida Plant Commissioner W. G. Cow- 
perthwaite, the California decision 
to lift most requirements for fumi- 
gation still must be viewed as an 
experimental move. 


“California citrus problems” Dr 
Cowperthwaite points out, “are 
quite unlike those of Florida. 

“Regulations stem from individ- 
ual counties there and some coun- 
ties are carrying out eradication 
programs for a number of pests 
such as chaff scale and purple scale 
—which are common in Florida. 

“Under the California setup, any 
county may require fumigation of 
citrus fruit from another county . 
or from another state... when the 
fruit carries live surface pests pro- 
hibited by local regulations.” 

Dr. Cowperthwaite suggested 
that Florida citrus shippers contact 
their California brokers for recom 
mendations on the handling of fruit 
before shipment. In some instances, 
it would be advisable to fumigate 
the fruit in Florida to insure 
prompt delivery in California. 

In the past, the treating process 
in Florida has been handled largely 
at the Plant Board’s fumigation sta- 
tion at Minneola. This station will 
continue to handle truckloads of 
citrus ticketed for the three Cali- 
fornia counties, for four counties in 
Texas, and for all points in Arizona. 


California officals informed the 
Florida Plant Board that their Cit- 
rus Pest Exterior Quarantine had 
been amended to remove the re- 
quirement of annual surveys for 
citrus canker as a condition for 
shipping citrus fruits into California. 

With this amendment came re- 
vision of the master permit issued 
to Florida. This change makes limes 
admissable from the entire state of 
Florida and other citrus from all 
counties except Monroe. 

Fruits cleaned, prepared, and 
handled in a reputable commercial 
packing house, Florida officials 
were informed, would be admitted 
to California without fumigation 
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Fruits not thus handled must be 
treated. 

Ventura, Tulare, and Riverside 
county agricultural commissioners 
(in California) have served notice 
that untreated fruit received there 
must be treated upon arrival. 

California issues the master per- 
mit to Florida shippers, through 
the Florida Plant Board, with the 
understanding that the state is free 
of citrus canker and that immediate 
notice will be given if canker or a 
dangerous fruit fly is detected. 

Inspectors from the Florida De- 
partment of Agriculture will assist 
the Plant Board in certifying citrus 
shipments that do not require fumi- 
gation. 


Requirements for shipping fruit 
into California include the follow- 
ing: 

Only one permit is needed. This 
must accompany the waybill if 
packed or bulk fruits are shipped 
by common carrier. 

All doors or railway cars and all 
trailer truck vans must be sealed 
at the shipping point. 

Each container in shipments 
which are less than car-lot must 
carry a permit. There is one ex- 
ception to this: 

In event less-than-car-lot ship- 
ments are destined for a California 
terminal, the waybill can be ac- 
companied by a single shipping 
container provided each container 
is stamped or otherwise marked to 
show the terminal point of distri- 
bution. 

Citrus fruits from Florida may 
be inspected at any point in Cali- 
fornia. If requirements are not met, 
the fruit is subject to fumigation. 

Florida’s master permit may be 
amended or rescinded at any time. 
The State Plant Board will with- 
hold issuance of permits upon no- 
tice of revocation from California 
officials. 


“The Doc told me I had ‘virus X. 
Remember when that used to be 
cailed ‘feeling poorly’? 








HAIRY INDIGO 
SEED 


NEW CROP — HIGH PURITY 
& GERMINATION 
Early $25.00 Cwt. 
Late $22.50 Cwt. 


LEWIS & VICKERS 
HAINES CITY, FLA 
BOX 1117 PHONE HA-2-1877 
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Requirements on [ 


Florida Citrus 


Gives you 
quick kill 
of all major 
citrus mites 
plus 
long-lasting 
action. 


No other miticide gives you this combination of 
advantages: Quick knock-down and kill; effective, 
long-lasting action; control of all major citrus mites, 
including rust mite; can be used on bearing trees; 
available as a spray or dust. 

Ask your dealer for TRITHION, or write to 
Stauffer Chemical Company, P. O. Box 5388, Tampa, 
Florida 











YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 
cee 





Stauffer is one of America’s largest specialists in farm chemicals, 
Use Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, 
MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGU- 
LATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS, 


® TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trademark (registered in principal 
countries) for O-O-diethyl S-p-chlor nyl thi thyl ph dithicate, an 
insecticide-miticide, 
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IT PAYS TO BUY FROM FOLKS WITH “KNOW-HOW” 


TAMPA P.O. Box 1021, Ph. 4-4131+ FORT PIERCE - P.0.Box 246, Ph. HOward 1-223 

















Meet the Candidates 


in Florida Agriculture and Govern- 
ment for over three generations, 
guided my education for a career 
in Florida Agriculture 

“Often people do not realize the 
broad scope of responsibility vested 
in the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Not only is he responsible to the 
Agricultural Industry in the state, 
but as a member of the Cabinet, he 
assists in making decisions on im- 
portant state issues. It is therefore 
of utmost importance that this post 
be filled by a trained and qualified 
man, 

“As Commissioner, my _ policy 
will be to see that every agricul- 
tural interest, as well as those 
affected by department policy, be 
given my fullest attention. I will 
continue and expand upon the fine 
program carried out by Mr. Nathan 
Mayo during his and 
tinguished career 

“Too. because of my own tech 
nical background in agriculture, | 
shall be ever mindful of the in 
creasing need for research in im- 
proving all phases of department 
activity.” 


long dis 


Doyle Conner of Starke spent his 
younger days on a Bradford County 
farm. He holds a B.S. degree in 
Agriculture from the University of 
Florida. In 1950, while still a 
college sophomore, he was elected 


to the first of five terms in the 
House of Representatives. 
Conner has served as House 


Agricultural Committee chairman 
(two terms) and as Speaker of the 
House. His occupations have also 
embraced ranching, farming, insur- 
ance, and real estate. A former 
(1948-49) national president of the 
Future Farmers of America, he has 
long been active in the Florida 
Farm Bureau, the Florida Cattle- 
man's Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and many other groups. 

If elected, Conner pledges: (1) 
promotion of the general welfare of 
Florida Agriculture and, as a mem- 
ber of the state cabinet, promotion 
of efficiency and economy in gov- 
ernment; (2) protection of the 
general public by rigid inspection 
and control of weights, measures, 
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A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 


COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof Meets FHA specif 
stions. Durable, inexpensive The Hest Polyethylene Sheeting 
Money Can Buy Made by Warp B Hl — Betab. 1904 


. “ , 
Originators and Largest Pr { Plastic Sheeting for Farm Use 
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and analyses of consumer products. 


(3) Honest and impartial ad- 
ministration of laws regulating 
feeds, seed, fertilizers, insecticides, 
and fungicides; (4) promotion of 
Florida’s vast citrus industry and 


assurance of uniform inspection 
practices; (5) promotion of con- 
servation, drainage, and develop- 
ment of the state's water resources; 
(6) scientific planning for better 
usage of Florida lands; (8) ad- 
vancement of the public school 
system; 

(9) To work for adequate prison 
and mental institutions, to foster 
adequate care of the aged and de- 
a children; (10) protection 
of bays, beaches, and waterfronts 
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against indiscriminate filling; (11) 
job stability, based on efficiency, 
for Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees, and (12) to implement the 
reorganization of the Agriculture 
Department as written by the 1959 
Legislature. ; 


W. R. (Buster) Hancock of Grove- 
land, a citrus grove owner and op- 
erator, spent his childhood days in 
north Florida. He has a B.S. de- 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Great news for FLORIDA VEGETABLE GROWERS! 


NEW 


EMARKABLE 








gives 
close 


NSECTICIDE 
ORTHO DIBROM | 





fast, effective insect kill 
to harvest without residues. 


Here’s how new ORTHO DIBROM helps you! 


Fast, effective kill of the most troublesome insect pests — mainly by 
contact action. In many instances kill will be noticed while still spraying. 
Most kill is noticed within one-half hour. 
Can be used within 4 days of harvesting. ORTHO DIBROM has a 
residual life of only a few days, making possible application close to 
harvest. Registration for ORTHO DIBROM has been obtained on a no 
residue basis, thus no tolerance is required or established. 

Safer to handle. Much less hazardous than most phosphate and certain 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. 
Compatible with most fungicides and insecticides, except highly alkaline 
materials. Available in two forms — ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust or 
ORTHO DIBROM 8 Emulsive. 
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Helping the World Grow Better 


For full information, see your nearest ORTHO Fieldman today! 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. « A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. « P.O. Box 7067, Orlando, Florida 


OM ALL CHEMICAL, PEAD DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: OP THO. 


. 
OIBROM 18 THE TRADEMARK OF CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL CORP. FOR PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDE 
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Meet your 


ORTHO 


team... 


Perry Sparkman 

Manager of South Flor- 
ida Branch of Calspray 
located in West Palm 
Beach; B.S. degree in 
Ag. from U. of Florida. 
Reach Perry at Branch 
Office, phone TE 3-1616. 


Cliff Sutton 

Manager of North Flor- 
ida Branch of Calspray 
located in Orlando. B.S. 
degree in Agriculture 
from U. of Florida. Call 
Cliff at Winter Garden 
Branch Office, OL 6-2626. 


Richard Acree 


Assistant editor of live- 
stock magazine before 
joining Calspray in 1956. 
Graduate of University 
of Florida. Get in touch 
with Dick in Miami by 
calling CE 5-0602. 


Art Alberty 

M.S. degree in Agricul- 
ture from U. of Florida. 
Previously worked with 
USDA and the Florida 
State Plant Board, with 
Calspray since 1956. Call 
WE 6-1232, Fort Myers. 


Charles Ashley 

Received his B. S. in en- 
tomology from Auburn. 
Worked three years cit- 
rus spraying and two 
years as lab. asst. before 
joining ¢ Yalspray. Call 
ST 7-2063 in Leesburg. 


Webster Carson 

Joined Calspray in 1956 
after receiving his B. S. 
degree in agriculture 
from the University of 
Florida. Resides in Plant 
City contact him by 
calling 3-8351. 


Jean Mabry 


Served as an entomolo- 
gist for two years with 
U.S. Army before joining 
Calspray in 1955. Re- 
ceived degree in Ag. from 
U. of Florida. Resides in 


Lakeland.Call MU 6-4515. 


J. S. Murphy 

Received his degree in 
agriculture from U. of 
Florida. Before joining 
Calspray in 1955, worked 
at Citrus Experiment 
Station. Resides in Lake 
Alfred, Phone FR 2-1422. 


James Nichols 

Graduate of University 
of Florida, majored in 
Horticulture and Citrus 
Production. Joined Cal- 
spray in 1956.Jim resides 


in Apopka. 


John Nowell 

Received his B.S. degree 
in agri ulture from Uni- 
versity of Florida. Joined 
Calspray in 1955. John 
lives in Orlando. Reach 
him at GArden 4-6754. 


Walt Whittaker 

Worked with State of 
Florida Pest Control. 
Degree in agriculture 
from the U. of Florida. 
Joined Calspray in 1955. 
Reach Walt by calling 
3029 in Boynton Beach. 


Randall Williams 


Randy sold livestock and 
poultry feeds before 
joining Calspray in 1957. 
Received his degree in 
agriculture from Univer- 
sity of Florida. Resides in 
Deland. Call RE 4-0599. 


Peanut Production Pointers 


Close row spacing ups yields, 
increases the effective- 
ness of fertilizer. 


= SPACING-++ fertilizer+water 


when needed... . 

Such was the equation which led 
to high—and_ profitable — peanut 
yields in tests recently conducted at 
the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville. 

By following this formula and 
using complete mechanization but 
no cultivation, the researchers ob- 
tained an average of 4,759 pounds 
of peanuts per acre. This yield was 
more than five times the Florida 
average for the last 10 years. 

Value of the yield, based on the 
support price, was $472.41 per acre. 

Dr. H. C. Harris, agronomist, says 
the experiment involved an all-out 
effort in peanut production. Work- 
ing with him were J. M. Myers, 
associate agricultural engineer, and 
Fred Clark, associate agronomist. 


“The primary objective of experi- 
ments dealing with the production 
of peanuts,” explains Dr. Harris, “is 
to find methods that will give larger 
yields of good quality peanuts—and 
thus result in higher economic 
returns.” 

Yields at present, even though 
much research has been conducted 
on the problem, are still relatively 
low. Yields in Florda during the 
last 10 years have averaged only 
918 pounds per acre. 

Extensive use of labor in the 
operations is not profitable and 
mechanization is a necessity, ac- 
cording to the agronomist. He adds: 

“Consequently, the problem re- 
quires an all-out effort on all phases 
of production at the same time.” 


The experiment was conducted 
on a field scale at the Experiment 
Station farm, Gainesville. The soil 
was Arredondo loamy fine sand 
with a pH of 5.6. 

Peanuts had not been grown on 
this area for about 15 years. Neither 
lime nor fertilizer had been applied 
in recent years. 

Dinitro, coupled with close row 
spacing, controlled weeds and grass. 
Six pounds of dinitro were sprayed 
over the area for pre-emergence 
weed control. 

When the foliage showed symp- 
toms of drought, irrigation was 
used. As 1959 was a wet year, only 
three water applications of 1% 
inches were made. 

All peanuts grew well and were 
relatively free of insect and nema- 
tode damages and diseases. Several 
dust applications were made for the 
control of thrips and leafhoppers. 

There was no particular differ- 
ence in the appearance of the fer- 
tilized and unfertilized peanuts. 


In all cases, yields were better 
for close row spacing. And fertilizer 
was more beneficial for closely- 
spaced rows 

Only varieties, row spacing, and 
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fertilizer were varied. Two vari- 
eties of peanuts, two row spacings, 
and fertilizer versus no fertilizer 
were compared. 

All plots received uniform treat- 
ments of lime, gypsum, irrigation, 
herbicide, insecticide, and fungi 
cide. 

Close row spacing, — results 
showed, sootiaied larger yields 
than wide row spacing. Also, they 
had more effect than fertilizer in 
increasing yield. 

Fertilizer was found more effec- 
tive in increasing the yield with 
close row spacing. 

The best over-all grade and the 
highest yield per acre was obtained 
with fertilizer applications and 
close rows, 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


* 


BUILD 
FLORIDA 


HAYDON BURNS 
as GOVERNOR 


For 
FREE Sx 
GROWERS 


Use coupon below for free monthly sub- 
scription crammed with news and data 
published by Seed Research Specialists 
Inc., foremost breeder 
of Specialized Vege- 
table Seeds. 141 





SEED SPECIALIST | 
P.O. BOX 3091 
MODESTO, CALIF. 





Please put me on your mailing list 
for a free sub eripti 


Nan 
Address 


Ci 


| Nearest Seed Dealer: 


MA NAGEME ENT—Ranch & Save! 


You will like our supervision and man- 
agement services. Special consideration 





to the absentee owner. Increase your | 


profits and avoid worries. 


@ Consultants, supervision, management, and 
ymplete services for ranch, grove, farm, 
timber and wild life lands 


@ Appraisals, Accounting, Tax Service, Loans 
@ Livestock buying, Brokers, Shippers 
@ Specializing in Florida, the South, and Latin 
America. Se habla Espanol 
Write for details 


Florida Agricultural Service 


P.O. Box 1429, Phone 2-2931, PLANT CITY, FLA. 











PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 





Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 
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“Florida bankers want and need to serve you,” says 
C. Ellis Clark, Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
Florida State Bankers Association. “Our country 
bankers recognize their obligation to farm customers 





They think that complete production loans, with 
money included for fertilizer, are particularly good 
investments. Your local bank will be happy to discuss 
your requirements with you.” 


A personal invitation from your banker: 


“Need a Fertilizer Loan? 


Come In And Talk It Over... 


Chances are you'll get the money you need,” 


say these Florida bankers. Here’s why: 


“One of the soundest programs a 
farmer can use is a complete pro 
duction loan, covering fertilizer, 
seed, fuel and all other require 
ments for operation.” That's the 
way C. Ellis Clark, Chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Florida Bankers Association, ex- 
plains why bankers are happy to 
help farmers who need money to 
buy fertilizer. Mr. Clark, who is 
with The First National Bank of 
Miami, goes on to say: 


“A bank must make loans to make 
money, but we want to lend money 
to people who will use it most 
wisely. Because farming is impor- 
tant to the economy of Florida, 
your banker realizes the wisdom of 
a sound fertilization and soil im- 
provement program. When you tell 
your banker you want a complete 
production loan, covering all your 
expenses, including fertilizer, he re- 
spects your judgment. He knows 
you are going to use the money to 
make more money.” 


An independent survey recently 
compared high-level users of ferti- 
lizer (farmers who use fertilizer at 
close to recommended rates) with 
non-users. Here are some of the 
facts the survey reveals: 


(1) Bigger income. 52% of high- 
level users of fertilizer have a gross 
income of $10,000 or more, com- 
pared with 29% of non-users. 


(2) More money per acre. High- 
level users make more money per 
acre—an average of $67 per acre 
gross income compared with $42 
for non-users (and a national aver- 
age for all farmers of only $46). 
Fertilizer means greater production. 


Even in drouth seasons, research 
shows that fertilizer can frequently 
be used to help overcome the mois- 
ture shortage and to make more 
efficient use of whatever water is 
around. 


So it is little wonder bankers are 
sold on the use of fertilizer to help 


boost farmers’ incomes. And little 
wonder that they are so glad to talk 
with farmers who come to them for 
a loan based on a complete plan for 
wise use of fertilizer. 


Here’s a good way to plan your 
fertilizer program: 

(1) Have your soil tested. Find 
out exactly what your fertili- 
zer needs are, and what extra 
profits you can expect to make. 
Check with your fertilizer 
dealer. Find out exactly what 
it will cost to meet those needs. 


(2) 


(3) Visit your banker and show 


him what you’ve found. 


Chances are he’ll be only too 
glad to help you. If you can 
make extra money from a 
sound fertilizer investment, so 
will he! 


Now is the time to gather your facts 
and plan your program. Then, if 
you’re qualified, the money you 
need will be waiting for you when 
you’re ready to buy your fertilizer 
for 1960. 


This message presented for your information by Spencer Chemical Co., leading producers of nitrogen fertilizers. 
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Here Are 19 
Florida Banks Which 
Invite You to 
Investigate Your 
Fertilizer Loan 
Needs Now: 


Arcadia 
DeSoto National Bank 


Brooksville 
Hernando State Bank 


Cocoa 


Central Brevard National! 
Bank at Cocoa 


Crescent City 


Peoples Bank of 
Crescent City 


Crystal River 
Crystal River Bank 


Eustis 
First State Bank & Trust Co. 


Fort Myers 
The Lee County Bank 


Ocala 


The Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company of Ocala 


Orlando 


South Orlando National 
Bank 


Pompano Beach 


Farmers Bank of Pompano 
First National Bank of 
Pompano Beach 


Quincy 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


St. Petersburg 


First National Bank in 
St. Petersburg 


Tampa 
The Broadway National 
Bank of Tampa 


The Exchange National 
Bank of Tampa 


The First National Bank 
of Tampa 


Peninsula State Bank 


Venice 
Venice-Nokomis Bank 


Winter Haven 
Lake Region Bank of 
Commerce 
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nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving 
wants like this one. That’s because nobody else has gone to such 
lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen 
sizzlin’ new models for ’60—every one designed for a particular 
set of requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give it 
a good leisurely going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy 


tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 





























Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower and narrower transmission tun- 
nel that give s more foot room, 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that easier-to-load vacation- 
sized trunk, for instance). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more a gallon of 
re gular). 


miles on 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
to satisfy the most finicky driver). 





there's no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 








Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy's ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with 
the extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you've never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important reason 
Chevy's the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


per 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


sper cance» 
ae 


oe 


= 
i 
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: See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, NBC-TV—The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 















High Protein Feeds Playing 


Increasingly Important Role 


a feeds are playing 
an increasingly important role in 
livestock and poultry feeding. 

Most of them fill a special need 
that cannot be met by grains alone. 
They help raise the feeding value of 


write for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET! 


Contains photographs 
and certified results of field 
tests made here in FLORIDA 


Nearly a million acres of land will be made more 
productive this year through the use of FTE® 
Fritted Trace Elements in fertilizers and agricultural 


limestone top-dressings. 


There are good reasons for this, all adding up to 
bigger dollar returns per acre, for growers and 
ranchers in Florida and other states with similar 


soil conditions. 


Many Florida soils are lacking in one or more 
minor elements needed for healthy plant growth 
and big crop yields. FTE now supplies them— 
boron, iron, manganese, zinc, copper and molybde- 
num—in a new sure and safe form. Being fritted, 
and slowly soluble on a controlled, predetermined 


The booklet offered is a “‘tell-all’’ piece—how 
FTE was developed, tested, perfected ... 
how it produces better results for growers. 





the feed grain without a 
sponding increase in bulk. 

In addition to their protein con- 
tent, some of these high-protein 
feeds also have nutritional factors 
—such as vitamins and minerals— 


corre- 


+ eee 


— 






which are valued by feeders. 
Some of the high protein feeds 
are not thought of as by-product 
feeds in the usual sense. This is 
especially true of fish meal, the bulk 
of which is produced solely for 
feed. 

Originally, soybean meal might 
have been considered a by-product 
feed. But it now is assuming the 
position of a primary product. 
In recent years, it has shared equal 
importance with soybean oil. 

Feeds such as brewers’ and dis- 
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basis, FTE stays in the root zones and supplies 
essential trace elements to crops all through the | 
growing season. Equally important, it eliminates 


usual toxicity hazards. 





Extensive tests and field trials, made in recent 
years by the Florida Agricultural Experiment | 
Station, have proved the season-long availability of 
these nutrients of FTE in Florida soils. Healthier 
plant growth and better crop yields have resulted. | 
Many other states found this true. 

FTE is available in high-productivity commercial | 
fertilizers, in Tracel Limestone; also in 100-lb. bags 
for general use. Ask your dealer about them... or 
send for free illustrated booklet! 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Agricultural Div., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 
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tillers’ grains are strictly by-prod- 
ucts. 


The rise in meal supplies before 
and during World War II mainly 
resulted from the demand for 
edible oils. This stimulated soy- 
bean production. 

As soybean meal became more 
readily available and gained ac 
ceptance, demand increased. This, 
in turn, became an important factor 
in expanding soybean acreage and 
production. 

Cottonseed and linseed, the other 
two leading oilmeals, are closely 
tied to the production of cotton and 
linseed oil. The demand for these 
meals is not too important a factor 
in their production. 

Supplies of cottonseed and lin 
seed oil meal, consequently, are 
not influenced materially by prices 
received or by competition from 
other high-protein feeds. 


Production of other high-protein 
feeds has not increased as much as 
the oilmeals. Among the animal 
protein feeds, meat meal and tank- 
age has increased as a result of 
rising livestock production and 
slaughter. 

Fish meal production has been 
stimulated by the demand of com- 
mercial feed mixers—particularly 
for poultry feeds. 

Increased feeding of the other 
animal protein feeds has been 
partly offset by the drop in the 
use of skim milk and other non- 
commercial milk products for feed 
on the farm. 

The quantity of high-protein 
feeds fed (soybean meal equiva- 
lent) increased 60% between 1945- 
47 and 1955-57. Between these two 
periods, soybean meal consumption 
rose 110% to become by far the 
leading high-protein feed. Com 
pared with the prewar period, 
1938-40, soybean meal feeding has 
increased over 500%. 

A number of other high-protein 
feeds also have registered substan- 
iial gains. 


In recent years, prices of these 
feeds have been maintained in 
relation to both feed grain prices 
and to livestock and livestock prod- 
uct prices as compared with the 
postwar years of 1946-48. 

Prices of all these items have 
declined from the high levels for 
that period to 1955-57. Feed grain 
prices declined a little more than 
high-protein feeds; livestock prices, 
a Vite e less. 

Continued strong demands for 
commercially prepared feeds dur- 
ing October-December 1958, partly 
stimulated by cold weather in many 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Meet the Candidates 


gree in Agriculture from the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Hancock has been employed as 
a vocational agriculture teacher, 
assistant (Escambia) county agent, 
in the Florida Farm Bureau's or- 
ganization division, assistant gen- 
eral manager of a citrus grower 
and processing cooperative, and 
general manager of a fertilizer and 
chemical cooperative. 

Non-occupational services to ag- 
riculture made by this office seeker 
are too numerous to list here. But 
to mention a few, they include: 
director, Florida Farm Bureau; 
president, Florida Agricultural 
Council; chairman, Governor Col- 
lins’ Citizen Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and past chairman, Citrus 
Section of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

If elected, Hancock promises to: 
(1) promptly reorganize the De- 
partment of Agriculture in com- 
pliance with the new law; (2) 
eliminate wasteful duplication of 
services; (3) assist the legislature 
and the new governor in bringing 
about a fair and acceptable plan 
of reapportionment and _ constitu- 
tional revision. 

(4) Discharge duties as member 
of the various offices “with the same 
judgment and integrity that has 
enabled me to enjoy a successful 
business career”; (5) insist upon an 
efficient, economical administra- 
tion; (6) promote agricultural re- 
search and marketing; (7) exert all 
possible influence to aid conserva- 
tion of natural resources; (8) pro- 
mote the guidance and training of 
youth in agriculture and related 
sciences. 

(9) Insist on vigorous, impartial 
enforcement of all laws affecting 
agriculture, such as rules on feeds, 
seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides; 
(10) work toward solution of 
taxation, highway, right-of-way, 
welfare, schools, beach erosion, and 
other problems in urban and rural 
areas; (11) see that department 
employees are chosen for ability, 
character, and integrity. 

(12) Work to assure continu- 
ation of our free public school 
system under the Minimum Foun- 
dation Program; (13) urge the 
appointment of qualified women to 
important state positions whenever 
such opportunities exist; (14) con- 
tinue the progress that has been 
made in the various state institu- 
tions such as prisons, hospitals, etc., 
and (15) encourage a free flow of 
information to the public through 
the press. 


Carey A. Reams of Maitland is 
founder and owner of International 
Agricultural Laboratories in that 
city. He states that his lifelong 
experience in heading his firm and 
dealing with agricultural problems 
qualifies him to become Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

Since he did not return the ques- 








(Continued from Page 22) 


tionnaire sent him, this candidate’s 
educational status is not known to 
us. A publicity release, however, 
says he is an active member of the 
Agricultural Chemical Engineers of 
America and of the Winter Haven 


Citrus Growers Association. 

He is also credited as the author 
of a book, entitled “The Farmer 
Wants to Know,” which deals with 
Florida citrus and other crops. 

Reams, according to a campaign 
release, declares that he is “against 
the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as proposed by 
the Agricultural Service Committee 
to the 1959 Legislature.” He is 
quoted as summarizing his platform 
thusly: 


“My entire experience has been 
in dealing with successful agricul- 
tural people over the entire state. 
I shall seek their ideas and com- 
ments during my administration 
and consider myself fortunate in 
that these people are not seeking 
personal favors or positions on the 
staff, but want to see the Depart 
ment of Agriculture operated on an 
efficient and progressive basis fo: 
all residents of Florida, instead of 
just a favored few.” 


SUL-PO-MAG is granular... sates iteelf 


to release magnesium as trees need it 


There are several ways to give your citrus trees 
needed magnesium. Some sources dissolve too fast 


| and leach out of the soil too soon. 
in the soil before 
But Sul-Po-Mag times itself just right 


chemical action 
useable. 


Others require 
they become 


to give your trees a lift when they need it 
and it stays in the soil to give you season-long 


| protection. 


Sul-Po-Mag is granular. 
trolled rate because less total 


It dissolves at a con- 
surface 
exposed. Sul-Po-Mag is water soluble .. . it 


area is 


doesn’t have to wait for acids from soils and roots 


to make it available. Early in the season . . 


the season . 


. Sul-Po-Mag is ready when needed. 


. late in 


Give your citrus trees the magnesium protection 


they need. Help them produce healthy growth 
for improved fruit quality and yields with water 


Products for Growth* 


AGRICULTURAL 


Dept. 


PREMIUM 


soluble double sulphate of potash-magnesia. 
Ask for it by name. 

mixed fertilizers you buy. See why it’s your best 

season-long insurance for top-picking yields. 


Get Sul-Po-Mag in the 





Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 
Su/+Po+Mag 


OUR! WHLTMATT OF POTaIm & maomi tum, 
ee 








Luok for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
FGR-42, Skokie, Ill. 


Please send me a free copy of your 


“Magnesium” Booklet 


which discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops 


NAME 
ROUTE 
TOWN 


Lemme es weee secon seesseseseeseecescosacd 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


42-59 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 











Handle With Care 
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D. LICATE KID GLOVES can be laundered safely this way: 
Put gloves on and work up a good lather with mild bath soap in luke- 


warm water. 


Do not use detergent, it removes too much oil from the 


leather. When clean, remove gloves, and rinse in lukewarm water which 
contains a teaspoon of dissolved water conditioner. This guarantees re- 
moval of all soap, minerals, and suspended soils, thus preventing yellow- 
ing. Follow with several plain water rinses under the faucet. 

Now gently squeeze out excess water and press gloves on clean towel 


for drying. 


Blow inside to inflate fingers. 


Dry away from sunlight or 


direct heat. Before they are completely dry, place them on glove stretchers 
or on hands to preserve pliability and avoid shrinkage. 


Simplify bookeeping chores 


by setting up your own 


Family Business Center 


By LORA A. KISER 


L, YOU WASTE TIME each 
week looking for lost bills and paid 
receipts, you need a family business 
center. A compact, efficiently set- 
up spot where all bookkeeping can 
be done. 

Such a center makes homemaking 
easier. And teaches your children 
good management practices. 

Elaborate equipment is not re- 
quired. Basically, you should have 
a writing space, a place to store 
record books, income tax records, 
bulletins, papers, etc., and space 
for small equipment and supplies. 

A good filing system is important 
and easy to use. You should have 
large manilla folders or envelopes 
with file headings—mainly for re- 
ceipts, canceled checks, unpaid 


bills, equipment guarantees and in- 
structions, health records, unan- 
swered letters, letters to be kept, 
addresses, Christmas card and gift 
records, recipes, menus, and other 
items. 

Don't make the mistake of feeling 
you don't have time to organize 
these materials. Once organized 
and together, they will save you 
hours every week. 

Your family business center can 
be inexpensive. An old desk or a 
table with drawer space can be 
used. Some ingenious homemakers 
remodel kitchen cabinets or a wash 
stand to achieve a workable, effi- 
cient business center. 

If your husband is handy with 
tools and wood, get him to build 
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Don’t forget to arrange a good 
light—you don’t want eyestrain. 

And while youre at it, see to it 
that the desk chair is comfortable. 
You'll probably end up using this 
orderly spot often for reading and 
writing. 

Best of all—you'll eliminate those 
maddening moments when you 
can't find that bill you’ve just paid 
an address you need, or the recipe 
you promised to a neighbor. 


shelves with a drop leaf front for 
writing space. And if you don’t 
want to invest in a cabinet, a file 
can be made from a box. 

The variations are endless; the 
space and orderliness, essential. 


Here are a few more tips: 

Get desk supplies, mainly sta- 
tionery, pencils, pen and ink, paper 
clips, rubber bands, a dictionary, a 
desk calendar, and a waste basket. 


Living in Florida 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


V V ERE TRYING SOMETHING NEW. 


New, that is, in our neighborhood. 

More daring souls pioneered the path several years ago. We're just 
getting our collective nerve up for the venture. 

There are six of us with six pre-school moppets whose ages range from 
half-past three to just-is five. Most of them play together spasmodicall) 
Some of them, like the little girl at our house, rarely leave the radius of 
mamma's shadow. 

Recently the Leader among mothers (thank heaven—every neighbor- 
hood has one) decided that it would be nice to take turns at conducting 
kindergarten once every two weeks. This undemanding system means 
that we serve only one time in a fortnight . with 14 days to mend 
shattered nerves before the next bout. 

So three mornings a week, the covey of wee ones will meet from 9 to 
12 to sing and color, eat peanut butter and crackers, and march. After 
the first session, the Leader reported: no serious skirmishes, no broken 
toys, and a surprising amount of good fellowship. 

This, plus the fact that Baby Sister stayed the entire morning, astonished 
the Head of our House. He had begun to think she had given up 
education and society at the age of four. 

If the system works, it means that all the mothers will have five free 
mornings every two weeks. And amity will flourish among our youngest 
generation. 





Because my turn at the neighborhood stint comes soon, I baked these 
new-style oatmeal cookies. They're flavored with lemon rind and juice, 
and so good that our Teen-Ager came close to wiping out the Kinder- 
garten’s quota. We'll serve them with milk, or frosty orange juice. 


Lemon Pecan Oatmeal Cookies 


1 cup sifted, all-purpose flour 'Y, cup granulated sugar 
'y teaspoon soda 1 egg 
4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
YY, cup fat 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
', cup brown sugar 4 cup chopped pecans 


14% cups uncooked oatmeal, quick or regular 

Sift together flour, soda, salt into bowl; add fat, sugars, egg, and lemon 
rind and juice. Beat until smooth, about 2 minutes. Fold in pecans and 
oatmeal. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto greased cookie sheet and bake in 
moderate (375°) oven 8 to 10 minutes. Makes 3% dozen. 
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While the Valencias hold their sweetness, try these new tricks: 

Fill a glass half full of fresh orange juice. Stir in a scoop of vanilla 
ice cream or orange sherbet. Fill the glass the rest of the way with car 
bonated water .. . and you have an orange soda that’s just about the most 
refreshing, delectable drink in the world! 

One part orange juice to three parts cream cheese or peanut butter 
makes a wonderful sandwich filling. For extra flavor, add a little grated 
orange rind. Serve on whole wheat or toasted white bread or crackers. 
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lve been bothered by a label in a new jacket which claimed 
that the garment was “mitin-treated.” Bothered because I didn’t know 
what mitin was. And I’m sort of quaint about wanting to know what I pay 
money for. 


So it was a relief to find that the term means the fibers of the material 
have been treated to make them moth-resistant. It’s a special process . . . 
used for wool, cashmere, vicuna, mohair, muskrat, and mink . . . lasting 
through launderings and dry cleanings for the life of the garment. 

Don’t suppose the mothbull-and-flake people like the idea, but it sounds 
like a happy thought to me. 





April, 1960 


By Marcuerire SCHWAEN 


a THE YEAR AROUND is every gardener’s dream. This 
constant rainbow can be achieved—with colored foliage in place of bloom 
and with a few reliable, easily-grown blooming plants. 

During the summer months, crotons put on a tremendous show. The 
many new hybrids are startlingly brilliant in combinations of yellow, red 
white, green, and even black. The intensity of color is magnified and 
changed on the same plant from day to day as new leaves unfurl and 
different shades appear. 

Caladiums offer another source of summer color in foliage. The Can- 
didum appears to be the most popular bedding variety. By far the best 
known white caladium, it has broad, white leaves tinged with green 
veins. Among the reds, Scarlet Pimpernelle is rated by many to be the best. 

The culture is joyously simple. Caladiums need a loose, acid soil of 
about pH 6.0. Equal parts of peat, dairy fertilizer, and sand make a good 
loose medium for the bulbs. 

April is ideal for planting caladiums in beds and borders; they are a 
warm weather plant and do their best when the temperature is above 70 
at night. But when the weather gets hot, they need protection from the 
noonday sun and require lots of water. 

Every season, caladium fanciers add to their collections as new varieties 
are introduced. The new strap-leaved types are usually potted since they 
are smaller growers. When pitted against the vigorous growth of the 
wide-leaved varieties, they are apt to be smothered. 


Final standby for color in the garden is the chrysanthemum. By plant 
ing very early—as well as late-blooming varieties, you get color for months. 
Some of the smaller, cushion types give more color for a longer time than 
the larger varieties. 

Pink Cherub, an orchid-pink pompon, is a new All-American Selection 
for 1960. Another AAS 1960 selection is Headliner, a freely blossoming 
mum whose terra cotta buds swell to coral blooms. Mardi-Gras is a larg 
bi-colored (red and gold) cactus flowered mum. 

These All-American Selections are identified by the initials AAS in 


MASSES OF COLOR are provided, for month after month, by the many varieties of 
chrysanthemums 


\ word to the wise: Last year’s selections—Flair, Crimson Lady, and 
Girl Friend—were sold out early. In case you missed them, they wil! be 
available again 


When propagating varieties, dig up the old plants and pull the young 
basal shoots from the clump. Discard the old plant to avoid the dange: 
of nematode infestation. 

Basal shoots should be approximately three inches long for cuttings 
These cuttings easily take root in a damp, sandy soil. Or they can be 
potted for easier care. 

Do not carry over the parent plant from year to year and do not 
propagate mums by division of the old plant. New shoots must be rooted 


catalogs. They are available from garden centers and seedsmen. 


each year to avoid carry-over diseases. 
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Aw your white nylons 


turning yellow or dingy? A leading 
manufacturer has issued a bulletin, 
“How to Keep Nylon White,” which 
recommends the regular use of 
chlorine bleach. 

Below is detailed information. 
These methods are equally effec- 
tive for white dacron and orlon: 

Always launder white nylons 
only with white articles. Wash 
your nylons thoroughly and fre- 
quently, preferably after each 
wearing. 

Each time the article is laun- 
dered, pre-treat heavily soiled areas 
by thoroughly rubbing them with 
an undiluted liquid detergent or a 
concentrated paste made from 
water and dry heavy-duty deter- 
gent. 


Machine washing is recom- 
mended, when possible, as the most 
effective way to launder white 
nylon. After pre-treatment of the 
heavily soiled areas, wash in warm 
(100°F.) water, using a heavy duty 
detergent, a non-precipitating water 
softener (unless you live in a truly 
soft water area), and bleach beads. 

Run the load through a 5- to 8- 
minute cycle, follow with the nor- 
mal rinses and spins. If drip drying 
is desired, remove the load from 
the washer before the final spin, 


Use 


chlorine bleach regularly to 


Keep Your White Nylons Snowy White 


while garments are still dripping 
wet. 

Hand washing should follow the 
same pre-treatment procedure; use 
the same ingredients as in machine 
washing. Try to do as thorough a 
washing job as a washing machine 
would do. Be sure articles remain 
in the wash water a total of 10-15 
minutes to permit full whitening 
action by the bleach. 

Be careful to avoid wringing or 
twisting garments while washing or 
rinsing. Rinse thoroughly; three 
times is a good rule. In drip dry- 
ing, be sure to hang garment on 
a non-staining hanger. 

If a home dryer is used, dry 
garments at “low” to “medium” 
temperature for about 20 minutes. 
For best results, garments should 
be removed while slightly damp 
and hung on a non-staining hanger. 
Never leave nylons in the machine 
after the drying time is completed. 


When touch-up ironing is de- 
sired, set the iron at rayon setting. 


* 

Occasional bleaching of your 
white nylons in stain removal 
strength is recommended, partic- 
ularly if garments are repeatedly 
hand-laundered. Follow the direc- 
tions for “stubborn stain removal” 
on the package. 

Optical whiteners or brighteners 
are effective aids in maintaining 
whiteness when used repeatedly. 
These should be used after the 
above recommended washing and 
rinsing procedures have been car- 
ried out. As the last steps, suds 
garments gently in warm water to 
which the brightener has been 
added. Rinse once in warm water 
and dry. 


Avoid these four common causes 
of discoloration in nylon: 
(1) Dye transfer, Nylons are 


scavengers for color so always 
launder white nylons separately. 

(2) Infrequent or poor washing 
—quick “dabbling” won't do. 

(3) Inadequate rinsing. 

(4) Too much heat—in drying o1 
ironing. 

While regular use of bleach is 
recommended for most white ny- 
lons, do not use on articles which 
have been resin treated—a yellow 
discoloration may occur. However 
if it does occur, through error, cor 
rect by use of a color remover. 


Special to nurses: A heavy duty 
soap instead of detergent will pre- 
serve the effectiveness of anti-static 
finishes present on most white 
nylon uniforms. If you use soap 
however, be sure the water is 
thoroughly softened with a water 
softener. Soap curds, which form 
in hard water, are a major cause 
of discoloration. 
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first prize for Mrs. Jesse Osborn of Lake Wales. The recipe calls for orange 


juice, crushed pineapple, and rai- 
sins which turn a tenderly simmered 
hen into melting flavor. 

Serve this with a casserole of 
consomme rice, a tomato aspic ring 
filled with salad greens, and a fresh 
strawberry pie. Guests will cheer. 


Chicken Delight 


large fryer or young hen, cut up 


teaspoons salt 


teaspoon papr ika 


teaspoon cayenne pepper optional ) 


, cup oil or fat 
1 cup crushed pineapples 
cups orange juice 


“y Cup ramins 

Season chicken with salt and the 
peppers; fry gently in heated oil 
until golden brown on both sides 
Add pineapple, orange juice, and 
raisins. Cover and simmer until 
tender, 1 to 1% hours. 

When done, remove chicken to 
heated platter and keep warm. 
Thicken sauce with flour and sim- 
mer a few minutes; pour over chick- 
en. Garnish with parsley and or- 
ange immediately. 
Serves 4 to 5 


slices seTve 
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Family and friends will love the 
unusual flavor of this casserole of 
chicken and rice favored by Mrs. 
Paul Knox of Sea Isle Village, Mel- 
bourne. It won our $2 second prize. 

You can prepare this casserole 
well in advance of dinner. Finish 
baking just before serving time. 


Chicken Casserole 


, cup butter 


4'4 pound chicken, cut up 
salt, pepper 
l teaspoon seasoned 4 hic ken ste k base 
(optional) 


4 large onions, sliced 

4-ounce can mushroom slices, drained 
(Reserve liquid) 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 

1 tablespoon brandy flavoring 

1 cup uncooked rice 


almonds and parsley 
Melt butter in 3-quart casserole. 
Season chicken with salt and pep- 
per and stock base, if used. Place 
in casserole, alternating layers with 


onion slices and drained mush- 
rooms. Cover, bake at 350° for 1% 
hours. 


Remove chicken; add mushroom 
liquid and enough boiling water to 
make 4% cups of sauce in casserole. 
Dissolve bouillon cubes in hot 
liquid. Stir in brandy flavoring and 
add rice. Replace the chicken; 
cover and bake another hour. 

Garnish with parsley and sauteed 
almonds. Serves 5. 

Editor's note: We like mushrooms 
so we doubled the amount in the 





SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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IS THE CHICKEN DISH which won this month’s $5 





June means school’s out, 
days are long, and the beach 
beckons. 

For our June issue, send us 
your suggestion for a beach 
party. It can be a picnic lunch, 
a barbecue, a fish fry, or a box 


supper. 
Just tell us what your crowd 
likes best when the waves 


whisper and the sun sinks on 
the horizon. We'll pay $5 for 
the best recipe and menu re- 
ceived by April 30. 

Mail your entry to: 

Best Recipes 

Fiori». Grower & RANCHER 

P.O. Bev 2350 

Tampa, Florida 

Second prize is $2. Honor- 
able mention wins a three-year 
subscription for yourself or a 
friend. 











casserole. The almonds can be 
omitted except for company occa- 


sions. 
° ° ° 


Mrs. Vi Houdek of Lake Wales 
varies old-fashioned chicken and 
dumplings by adding sour cream to 
the broth and using lots of paprika. 
Here's her honorable mention-win- 
ning recipe: 


Chicken LaBoheme 


cup flour 
teaspoon paprika 


teaspoon salt 


fryers, cut up 
cup butter 

cup chopped celery 
cup chopped onion 


cup chopped green pepper 
tablespoons chopped parsley 
teaspoon paprika 

cups chicken broth 


NN = 


tablespoons flour 
| cup sour cream 
salt, to taste 
Combine first 3 ingredients, dust 
chicken well with them. Brown 
chicken lightly on both sides in 
melted butter; remove and keep 
warm. 
Add celery, onion, green pepper, 
and parsley; saute until onion is 








“I suppose 
little batch of my favorite cookies.” 


you only made one 


transparent. Do not brown the veg- 
etables. Return chicken to pan, add 
paprika and chicken broth. Cover 
simmer slowly (about % hour) 
until chicken is tender. 

Remove chicken and keep warm. 
Combine flour and sour cream, stir 
into chicken broth, season. Return 
chicken to pan and simmer until 
sauce is slightly thickened, about 
3 or 4 minutes. Serve hot with: 


Dumplings 


2'% cups sifted, all-purpose flour 


N 


teaspoons baking powder 


teaspoon salt 
eggs 
1 cup milk 

Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt. Beat eggs, add to milk. Stir 
liquid into flour mixture; mix well. 

Drop by tablespoonfuls into boil- 
ing, salted water. Cover and steam 
for 10 minutes. Drain carefully and 
serve over hot chicken. 

This recipe of Chicken LaBo- 
heme serves 8 to 10. 


($1 will be paid for every Short Cut 
published.) 

If your iron sticks after pressing 
starched clothes, sprinkle salt on 
the ironing board cover and go over 
this a few times with the iron. No 
more sticking! Mrs. W.A.H., Jen- 
sen Beach, Fla. 
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The narrow cardboard which en- 
cases the lower part of a clothes 
hanger can be made more perma- 


Plentiful Foods 
For April 


Cranberry products will 
head the April array of plenti- 
ful foods, according to the 
Food Distribution Division of 
the USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

Other plentifuls on the 
April list will include pork, 
milk and dairy products, 
broiler-fryers, eggs, shrimp, 
carrots, peanuts and peanut 
butter, fresh dates, canned 
freestone peaches, rice, rai- 
sins, almonds, filberts, and 
lard. 














nent by stitching it on a sewing ma- 
chine. Thus strengthened, this 
makes a fine hanger for men’s trous- 
ers, slacks, shorts or slim jims—no 
wrinkling or creasing. Mrs. J.S., 
Live Oak, Fla. 
7 y 7 
Place a long handled spoon across 
the top of a pan or other cooking 
vessel to prevent the contents from 
boiling over. Mrs. J.E.B., Mt. Dora, 
Fla. 
7 7 7 
Pin a shoe bag to the back of the 
front seat of the car when you're 
taking a trip. The pockets can hold 
flashlight, maps, glasses, paper 
cups, a thermos, cigarettes and 
matches. L.L., Miami, Fla. 
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SEWING CORNER 












Spring's Top Trio 


SIZES 12—20 


Cool, comfortable blouses are a 
must for shorts and slim jims and 
summer skirts. These pretty styles 
take little material and are easily 
made. 

Printed Pattern 9005: Misses sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 top style 
requires 14 yards 35 inch fabric; 
middle, 1% yards; lower, 1% yards. 

Send 50 cents in coins for pattern 
and add 10 cents if you wish first 
class mailing. Send to: 

FLoripA GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size, and style number. 
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AVOCADO ADVICE 

Look for avocado in your food 
stores now. Use them often in tasty 
fruit and vegetable salads. 

To make an extra good hors 
doeuvre, cut avocados in half-inch 
cubes. Dip them in fresh lime or 
lemon juice; spear with picks along 
with bits of salami. 


y 7 v 


Refreshing Soup 

Serve this colorful, refreshing 
soup instead of a salad with to- 
night’s dinner: 

Add a little of the new instant 
minced onion to tomato bouillon 
while beating it. Ladle into bowls; 
top with diced avocado. 
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Social Security and the Farmer: 


Methods of Figuring Earnings 


fe EMPLOYED farmers may use 
an alternate method in figuring the 
earnings from their farms. 

Jack D. Brown, Tampa Social 
Security Administration Office, and 
Laurie W. Tomlinson, district di- 
rector of internal revenue, have 
called to the attention of farm op- 
erators the various ways in which 
they may figure their earnings. 
These are: 

1. If gross income from agricul- 
tural self-employment is not 
more than $1,800, count as 
net farm earnings either the 
actual net or two-thirds of the 
farm gross income; 

If gross farm income is more 
than $1,800, and net farm 
earnings less than $1,200, use 
either the actual net or 
$1,200; 

If gross farm income is more 
than $1,800 and net farm 
earnings are $1,200, the actual 
amount of your net éarnings 
must be used. 


By using the option, farmers with 
gross income as low as $600 are 
enabled to obtain social security 


protection for themselves and their 
families. 

Regardless of the method used 
for figuring net earnings, however, 
they must net at least $400—from 
farming alone or in combination 
with other self-employment earn- 
ings—in order to receive social se- 
curity credit for the year. 

Social security coverage is also 
provided for some farm owners 
who receive cash or crop shares 
from tenant farmers. If the farm- 
landlord (under an agreement with 
a tenant) participates materially in 
the production of crops or in man- 
agement, he may report such in- 
come for social security purposes. 


Many Florida farmers are not 
taking advantage of the option in 
the law which permits them to re- 
port earnings for social security 
purposes, according to Dr. C. C. 
Moxley, associate economist with 
the Florida Extension Service. 

Dr. Moxley emphasizes the im 
portance of this to young farmers, 
far from retirement age, and to 
those with children under 18 years 
old. He says: 








... Quality Fertilizer 
... Qualified Technical Services 





P. O. Box 638 
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Quality & Service Get Results 


1 All the Requirements for Successful Growing Are 


As Close to You As the Telephone. 


BULK TRANSPORT FACILITIES TO SERVE 
OUR GROWERS & RANCHERS 


HI-ACRES, INC. 


FERTILIZER DIVISION 


“We are interested only in proving results to the Grower.” 


GROVELAND, FLA. 


PHuones: GA 9-4921 - 9-4901 








“Young farmers who fail to make 
such reports are not providing their 
families with survivor insurance 
protection. They may also be for- 
feiting the opportunity to collect 
payments in the event of dis- 
ability.” 

Incidence of disability among 
farmers is relatively high, Dr. Mox- 
ley cautions. He points out: 

Since five years’ coverage out of 
the last 10 is required before a 
person becomes disabled, farmers 
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not close to 65 years of age may be 
depriving themselves and their de- 
pendents of protection by not 
reporting. 

Information concerning taxes due 
and forms for tax returns may be 
obtained by writing to the Internal 
Revenue Office at Jacksonville. Any 
questions about the old-age, sw 
vivors, and disability insurance pro 
gram may be directed to the near 
est Social Security Office. 


PHYGON-XL 


FUNGICIDE 
MOST EFFECTIVE, LOW-COST CONTROL! 





Naugatuck Chemical Division 
473H Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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TREES — 


SUPERIOR CITRI s 


NURSERY STOCK © 


TREES | Available » now 
Registered psorosis-free and regular budded 
stock grown high virgin land, certified 
nematode-free, Protected by wind machines 
and fuel for assured delivery Will bud on 
order variety and rootstock of your choice 
for Spring 1961 delivery from registered} 
psorosis-free and xylopsorosis-free parents 
For quotations write, call GLendale 
%-4657 day, 3-4433 Will send Cit-| 
rus Newsletter and list on request 
WARD'S NURSERY, Box #46, Avon} 
Park, Florida Serving Florida Citrus 
Industry Since 1924,’ 


on 





or 
night 
price 
INC 
the 





TREES—Make Reservations now for} 
season's planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 


| 
Jem, Florida 
| 
| 


CITRUS 
coming 
eries, Lake 


Registered or 
EAS’ 
partici | 
Program. | 


4655 


for 
popular varieties 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, 
pant in Budwood Registration 
Valrico, Florida, Phone: Tampa 4%- 


Quality citrus tree sale 


certified All 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CITRUS NOW | 
for Summer and Fall of 1960 and Spring o 
1961 delivery REGISTERED psorosis an 
x ylopsorosis-free on 
lemon, sweet sour stock 
Limited quantity of trees available for 
delivery now Write for GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, Box Eustis, Fla 


or non-registered 


Cleopatra orf 

still 
prices 
906 


some 
some certi- 

Will con- 
your choic« 
Fall of 
Phone 
Flor 


citrus trees, common varieties, 

varieties, State inspected, 
fied. Seed and seedlings for sale 
tract, bud, and grow variety of 
cleo lemon, Delivery 
1960, Spring of 1961, J. R. HALL 
State 7-5219, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, 
ida 


For Sale 
fancy 


on sour or 


Registered ani 
Popular Vari- 


ALITY 


Trees 


CITRUS TREES Ql 
Non-registered Citrus 
Rough Lemon and Orange Root 
Complete Planting Service if 
ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, Win- 
CY 83-6075 


eties Sour 
Stocks 
needed 
ter Haven 
citrus trees on lemon 

free Hamlin veneipets 
Harvey Navels ' to 
HARVEY CITRUS NU RSERY 
H, Southeast, Winter Haven, 
CYpres 83-6108 


For. Sale thousand 


root, 


a5 
nematode 
Valencia and 
inches. A. M 
102 Avenue 
Fla Phone 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Registered 


osis-free and xylopsorosis-free Hamlin for 
scion groves Valencia on lemon, budded 
from progeny of registered nucellar seed- 
ling. Contract now for Fall 60 requirements 


scion-rootstock 
non-registered 


delivery of desired 


registered 


to assure 


combinations, or 





Certified free of burrowing nematode. WEST 
VOLUSIA NURSERIES, Route 2, Box 518 
DeLand, Florida. Phone: REdwood 4-1315 

FOR SALE Few extra fine quality citrus 
trees left for June ist delivery Budwood 
carefully selected from our groves. Trees 
grown from “seed to trees” in Virgin soil, 
certified nematode free Nursery site ap- 
proved by State Plant Board. 3M Valencias, 
aM Pineapples, 400 Hamilins, 300 Murcotts 
all on rough lemon. Have 40M rough lemon, 
15M sour orange liners will bud your vari- 
ety for Spring 1961 delivery WADE H 
WARDLAW, Box 83, Phone 3812, Frost- 
proof, Florida. 

1,500 Sweet Seedling Orange buds on Cleo 
root, % to %, $1.30; Selected Sweet 
Seedlings for cold spots 10¢. Way Nurs- 
eries, Box 953, Winter Haven, Fla. 

SONGWRITERS _ 

SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail 


Alley, Broadway, 


N. Y. 


to: Tin Pan Inc., 1650 


New York 19, 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PERFUME! 
Box 285- 





LASTING 
¢. PERFUME, 
New Jersey. 


WORLD'S 
Generous sample 
FGR, Arlington, 


LONGEST 


95 


? Silk, 
Postpaid. 


Cottons, Velvet, 
RAINBOW, Es- 


Quilting? Remnants 
Woolen, Samples, 
till Springs, Tenn 


TIRES 





AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-513 1, 


Avon Park, Florida. 


3 AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog ! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 9252- 
E7, Kansas City, Missouri. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING? TERM SOON, 
Free Catalog. Reisch Auction School, Mason 





lowa. 


City 27, 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


FLOWERS 





PENSACOLA A BA BAHIA ( G ;RASS, EARLY HAIRY 
INDIGO, and ALYCE CLOVER. All high 
quality, new crop. Available now. Write for 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P.O 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida 


WATERMELON SEED: Our own Texas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado grown Certified seed of 
highest quality; %3 varieties grown strictly 
for seed, Spergon and Arasan treated; All | 
American Blue Ribbon Winners. Beautiful 
52 page catalog free, actual photographs 
Catalog includes information regarding 
planting WILLHITE MELON SEED 
FARMS, POOLVILLE 
rEXAS 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vi- 
tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 38p, oe 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhe 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 50¢ Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, minerals. SPECIAL, ALL 3 for a 
dollar bill Money back guarantee, 
M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tennessee 


50¢ 


JTRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from 
ree founcation stock Florida Ninety, 
more, Albrittan, Tennessee Beauty, 
Klondike. Pocahontas and Dixieland—100 
$2.00; 200-——83.00; 500 $6.50; 1000- 
$12.00. EVERBEARING* Gem, Superfection | 
and Streamliner—25—$1.00; 100—83.00; 
200-—85.00 All postpaid Complete price 
list with planting instructions free. IDEAL 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, Stilwell 
Okla 


virus- 
Blake- 
Aroma 


BLACKBERRY 
released by U 
soila, 50¢ ea 
SON, % Lucky 


PLANTS 
or Fla 
10, $5 pp 
Acres, Geneva, 


Flordagrand var 
especially for Fla 
HENRY A. SIMP- 
Fla 


SWEET POTATO 
Improved 
$2.00; 
Nancy 
teds, G 


PLANTS: 

portoricos 200 
1000 $3.50; 5000- 
Halls, ‘‘Vineless" Portoricos, Georgia 
Id Rush, Red Golds, 200 $1.25; 
500 50; 1000—8$4.00; 5000—$18.75. 
FREE “Growing Potatoes Everywhere”. 
STEELE PLANT COMPANY, Gleason, Ten- 


nessee, 


$1.00; 500 


$16.25. 






$25.00 
taken. 
Leesburg, 


Indigo seed, 1500 Ibs. New Crop, 
ewt. or $20.00 per ewt. if all 
VITI, 1609 W. Main St., 


Hairy 
per 
M. J 
Florida 


Lake 
Giant 
Just released by 
Blue Lake Grape, 3 
containers Prepaid 
Florida 


Emerald grapevines, 3—$2.50. New 
Flordagrand Blackberry, 6—$3.00. 
Florida Experiment Station, 
$4.00. All in quart 
0. SCHWOB, Sebring, 


Millions Certified “Ga. Red” Potato Plants. 
Never a dissatisfied customer with this 
variety. 500, $2.00; $3.00 per thousand. 
Over forty years plants growing experience. 
B. J. HEAD, Drawer G, Alma, Ga. 


Certified Grade A Porto Rican and Gold Rush 


Sweet Potato Plants ready for shipment 
$4.00 M, 5M or more $3.75 PP. Hamilton 
Plant Farm, R-1 Hanceville, Ala. (Cull- 


man Co.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State's outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required, Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 








Tampa, Florida. 

BIG MONEY using telephone at home. No in- 
vestment, free information. Complete details 
$1.00. STILLWATER, Box 337M, Morris 
Plains, N. J 

MAKE $20.-%$30. WEEKLY sparetime at 
home, using your scissors, typewriter or 
sewing machine! Send 25¢ coin for inter- 


esting Catalog! STILLWATER, Box 337M, 
Morris Plains, N. J. 
Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 


Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom, Pa. 


BIG MONEY, ADVERTISING 
man. Exceptional 
STEDTS, Canton 2, 


specialty sales- 
opportunity. KLING- 
Ohio. 


ORGANIZATIONS—Sell 
Sweater Guards. Cost 
$1.00. $9.00 per 
F. REIDENBAKER, 
ra, New Jersey. 


new and fascinating 
75¢ Retails for 
dozen assorted colors. 
P. D. Box 14, Palmy- 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Sell Famous ‘ @eten- 
Earn big money daily 





Success Opportunity 
Step Cushion Shoes. 


plus cash bonus. Write Ortho-Vent Shoe 
Company, 3405A Brand Road, Salem, Vir- 
ginia. 


and WEATHERFORD, | 


from | 


GUARANTEED. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


CALADIUM BULBS: 








enlenei red, 
white, or pink. Price per dozen, postage paid: 
large, $2.00; extra large, $3.00. Send cash 
or check with order. SYLVAN NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 625, Sebring, Florida. 


_ BUILDING SUPPLY 


NEW { Wo9x 12 roe clear ninctic inenention. 
postpaid. Dozen $15. RIDER 
Burt 3, Michigan. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBL E AND BOOK 


Order by 





$2. 
BROTHERS, 





BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 





Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT — 

4 H.P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER TRAC- 
TOR Combined, % price special $99.00. 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 W. Tenth, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
FREE 25th ANNIVERSARY Tractor Parts 


Catalog. Loaded with money-saving Specials. 





World's largest stock. Guaranteed parts, 
new and used. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS 
CO., Des Moines, lowa 

| Closing out large farm, have most any tpye 
equipment you may want. Write P. O., 
Box 525, Perrine, Florida, or call Perrine 
CE 5-3085 after 6 P.M. 


SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders. 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min- 


nesota. 


PHOTOGRAPHY — 


JUMBO KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 
rolls developed and printed $2.0 0, with ad. 
12 exposure rolls $3.00. Failures refunded. 
Fast service. For free mailers, write FIL- 
MAIL, Box 3208, Dept. F., St. Louis, Mo. 





YOUR ROLL film developed, 
enlargements (Yes, all 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
posteard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we'’ve been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE STOCK —All patterns used office 
furniture in attractive appearance and ready 


plus & sparkling 
enlargements) en- 





for use. Big savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North 
Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
2-7445. 


CIGARETTES—Improved roller makes 20 plain 
or filtertip for 9¢. Factory-Fresh pipe 
tobaccos. Facts free. MOBERLY, Box 827, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


NOW YOU CAN FISH in the 
where the fish are with the best weedless 
lures made. Write for free catalog. WEED- 
LESS BAIT COMPANY, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


weeds right 


YOUR SOLAR HOROSCOPE with 


dream dic- 


tionary. Send birth date, 10¢. BELL, Box 
396, Long Beach, N. Y 

Automatic Needle Threader. No Eye Strain, 
Time Saver, Sell to homes, stores, cafe, 
group organizations, three seconds demon- 
stration makes lightning Quick sales. Send 


$1.00 for sample, money back g 
100% profit or more. ALAMO IMPORTS, 
Box 1 276, San Antonio, Texas. 





ORJENE PURE COSMETICS 100% ORGAN- 
IC AND NATURAL PRODUCTS. Used by 
all health-minded people to preserve youth 
and health of their skin. Send for list and 
free le Herbal Shampoo. ORJENE CO., 
INC., 395 Broadwey, New York, New York. 


125 GUARANTEED D double edge blue blades, 
postpaid, $1. VEACH & COMPANY, Pales- 
tine 3, West Virginia. 

SAVE MONEY ON hundreds 


items. Housewares, 


of everyday 
appliances, tableware, 
tools, toys, watches, etc. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send 25¢ for big catalog. (Refund- 
5 on first order.) DERRY SALES CO., 
210F West t Cherry Street, Palmyra, Penna. 
GIANT SIZE RAT “TRAPS. Customers report 
eatching 8 large wharf rats one night. Can 
be used as Fish Traps. One customer 
caught 91 catfish one night. Single muzzle, 
$3.95; Double muzzle, $4.95, FOB. We 
Pay express on 6 or more traps. SLOCUMRB 
SUPPLY, Douglas, Georgia. 











BEES—BEESWAX 





BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS 


require little attention. Big profits. Sting- 
proof equipment. Factory prices save 25 % 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 
catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY COM- 


PANY, Dept. G, Clarkson, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE—Pure Beeswax for budding. 
DALL’S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fla. 


DOGS — PETS 


Chihuahuas, Collies, 
Pet Monkeys. 


RAN- 


Pekingese, 
Terriers, 
ley, Ala. 


Shepherds 
Pete Motley, 


Fox 


Wad- 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding, 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, 
Spotted. Sold cheap. Long trial. 
ECHO VALLEY FARMS, 


Coon- 
Beagles, 
Blacktans 
Catalog free 
Herrick, Illinois 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, BORDER COLLIES, 








PUPPIES All ages, both sexes, choice 
colors, faithful workers. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. We breed and sell our own stock. Free 
rabies vaccination, also free training 
recommendations. FAIRMOUNT FARMS, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

REGISTERED BULLTERRIER Pups: Excel- 
lent Pets, Watch, Cattle, Varmints, Rat 
JOHN McALEXANDER, Temple, Texas 

WANTED TO BUY 

ATTENTION !—Citrus Growers— Don’t burn 
up those seedling trees— We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. Call or 
write, FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD CORP 
1527 LaSalle St., Tampa, Fla. 88-9421 

FARM SIGNS 
FARM SIGNS, all wording, metal, enamel, NO 





TRESPASSING, etc. ‘ree sample-catalog 
write, SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn New 
York, Dept. B. 
LIVESTOCK 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, GUERN ISEY or 
SWISS from Wisconsin's High Production 
Herds. Write for free price list. OTTO 


VANDERBURG, North Prairie, Wisconsin 


PIGS—-Registered Essex Pigs. J. SHERMAN 
AUTRY, Autryville, N. C. 
PONY SALE—May 6; 7:00 p.m. Fairgrounds, 


US Route 111, 
Riding Ponies ; 
pects. Catalog: 
ERS, INC., 


Timonium, Md. Children’ 
Show Ponies; Young Pros- 
MARYLAND PONY BREED- 
Box 175, Joppa, Maryland. 
HEREFORD bulls, clean pedigree, production 
tested. WEIDNER HEREFORD FARMS, 2 


miles South of Jeromesville, Ohio, on Stat« 
Route 89. Phone 88-5710. 


REAL ESTATE 


Orange Grove Possibility. 





Invest Seuth Flori- 





da’s great potential. 25% discount first 

100 A. L. D. GLEASON, 420-17th Ave- 
nue, South, » Florida. 
POULTRY 

BANTAM EGGS, Cochins, Windotts, Ham- 

burgs, Leghorns, Seabrights, and Cornish 


15 eggs—$ 3.00. Alf Kuchemann, Galena, I! 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: 5.75—100 coD 
Rocks, Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Price 
at hatchery. SURPLUS CHICK CO., Miles- 
burg 33, Pa. 


EARTHWORMS 


Amasing Profits in Worms. Free information 
Write Hillaire Farms, Box 276, Northville, 
Mich. 


- BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 





KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and 
fennel with R-H WEED RHAP. 
Will not injure grass, grains; 


dog 
Low cost. 
not poisonous 


For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, acksonville, 
Arkansas. 





KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 
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Florida Soils Need Potash 


A, AILABLE POTASH found in most 


Florida soils is not sufficient for eco- 
nomic production of crops without 
the addition of fertilizer potash. 

So declares C. N. Nolan, assistant 
in soils with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He re- 
veals: 

While the total potash in Florida 
soils will usually range from 300 
to 500 pounds per acre in the top 
six inches of soil, about 90% of this 
material is nonexchangeable. So, 
for all practical purposes, it is un- 
available for immediate plant use. 

Loss of potash by leaching may 
be expected under normal condi- 
tions since most Florida soils con- 
tain small amounts of clay and or- 
ganic matter. Several factors—in- 


( MID-STATES *) 
EXTRA QUALITY 


WIRE PRODUCTS i 
FOR THE FARM 
...AT NO EXTRA 
COST TO YOU! 





























petit morn top quality 
products offer years of 
extra wear and extra service at 
no extra cost. Line includes long- 
lived, weather-resistant farm 
fence, barbed wire (including 
lower cost “Hi-Ten”’) , Gold-Lock 
steel posts, baler wire, never-sag 
gates, poultry netting, etc. See 
your dealer. 


Now available 1960 Farm Account Book. 
Send postcard for free copy. 








MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





AN 


cluding moisture movement, crops 
growing on the soil, liming, and 
heavy rains—are important in the 
leaching process. 

Heavy leaching rains totalling 
three inches or may 


more occur 


It isn’t 
how little 


a fertilizer costs 
but how much it does 


that counts! 


ertagreen 


has been specially 
formulated for Florida soils! 


Florida soils are different ... and need special analyses to give you 
top production! ARMOUR recognizes the need, and for years has 
provided analyses keyed to Florida soils. Result? Extra thick pas- 
turelands...longer grazing per acre...more meat and milk 


production at a lower feed cost. 


Use VERTAGREEN FOR COMMERCIAL CROPS this year. 
It is the premium fertilizer that has been specially formulated for 
Florida soils. See your friendly ARMOUR agent right away for 
Vertagreen and other quality Armour Plant Foods! 


Worth more because it does more! 


over a period of less than 48 hours. 
Under these conditions, much of 
the fertilizer potash may be leached 
from the rooting zone of annual 
crops. 


Use of lime in soil management 
has an important influence on the 
amount of potash one can add to 
the soil. The soils specialist points 
out: 

The first effect of liming the soil 
is to reduce the exchangeable po- 
tash. It also increases the percent- 


99 
vd 


age retention of applied fertilizer 
potash. 

Consequently, it is usually bene- 
ficial to lime an acid soil before 
applying potash fertilizer. 

Good management practices, No 
lan emphasizes, all tend to conserve 
potash against the leaching of ex 
cessive rains. Such practices in 
clude liming, maintaining cove: 


crops, and wise use of fertilizers. 
7 id 7 

The largest room in the world 

is the room for improvement. 


THESE ARE THE ARMOUR FIEL! 
REPRESENTATIVES TO CONTACT 
TO DISCUSS YOUR SOIL PROBLEM 
AND FERTILIZER NEEDS 


Mr. R. E. Pinner 
P. 0. Box 561, Bartow, Florida 
Phone: CA 3-9717 


Mr. D. R. Kemper 
P. 0. Box 158, Clermont, Florida 
Phone: EX 4-2513 


Mr. W. S. Williams 
435 North Kentucky, DeLand, Florida 
Phone: RE 4-1316 


Mr. M. F. Zellner 
P. 0. Box 7, Floral City, Florida 
Phone: Park 6-2085 


Mr. D. C. McCormick 
P. 0. Box 1549, Fort Myers Beach, Florida 
Phone: MO 3-2046 


Mr. J. T. Brantley 
902 N. E. 15th Street, Homestead, Florida 
Phone: Circle 7-6658 


Mr. S. 0. Owens 
P. 0. Box 3007, Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone: RA 5-5491 


Mr. L. L. Eaddy 
P. 0. Box 285, Lake City, Florida 
Phone: 3206 


Mr. 0. H. Gotsch 
P. 0. Box 32, Lake Hamilton, Florida 
Phone: HA 2-4822 


Mr. L. W. Jones 
P. 0. Box 774, Lake Wales, Florida 
Phone: 3-3124 


Mr. J. B. Smith 
P. 0. Box 306, Newberry, Florida 
Phone: GReenleaf 2-2356 


Mr. W. W. Beckett 
P. 0. Box 7701, Orlando, Florida 
Phone: GArden 3-9890 


Mr. R. V. Barber 
P. 0. Box 6, Palmetto, Florida 
Phone: 6-2503 


Mr. G. C. Butler, Jr. 
P. 0. Box 3, Perrine, Florida 
Phone: CE 5-4067 


Mr. J. F. Cochran 
P. 0. Box 1121, Pompano Beach, Florida 
Phone: WEbster 3-1660 


Mr. H. W. Philpot 
P. 0. Box 413, Tallahassee, Florida 
Phone: 3-2101 


Mr. J. E. Scott 
P. 0. Box 1957, Vero Beach, Florida 
Phone: JOrdan 7-2263 





ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Editorial Comment 


Inspecting the Egg Problem 


sm RECENT attempt to place stringent inspection regulations 
on out-of-state eggs being sold in Florida reflects some misguided effort 
in solving the plight of Florida’s poultrymen. 

An interim state legislative committee voted to ask Agricultural Com- 
missioner Nathan Mayo to set up special requirements for the inspection 
of out-of-state eggs. The total effect obviously hoped for was to discourage 
the importation and sale of out-of-state eggs in Florida. Commissioner 
Mayo wisely turned the proposal down. 

We offer no defense for the way eggs are inspected in Florida. The 
criteria is that all eggs should receive equal inspection and be judged on 
the same standards, If Florida eggs are being penalized by being required 
to meet a higher standard than out-of-state eggs, then the inspection is 
unfair, 

However, we do not think this is the real basis for Florida’s egg 
problems. The buying public is where the Florida egg problem must be 
met. We must either “sell” Floridians on buying Florida eggs or continue 
to wallow in the competitive market with interstate trade. 

Florida egg consumption last year leaped up an amazing 47%, Florida 
producers managed to eke out a 2% gain on foreign competition and sold 
58% of the eggs in the state. Yet, in the largest egg market of all—Miami— 
more out-of-state eggs were sold than Florida eggs. 

An advertising and merchandising program to sell Florida eggs in Florida 
will work. But it will take more than the two cents per 30 dozen eggs 
collected for this purpose. The Florida Egg Commission will collect 
about $40,000 this fiscal year, hardly enough to keep a little office going, 
much less promote Florida eggs. To those who would say the promotion 
program of the Florida Egg Commission is a failure, we would say there 
is not enough money to begin a program. ; 

There is only one way to stay ahead of a competitor and that is to 
out-sell him 








Farm f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 














Neuralgia Is Aptly Named 
N, RVE PAIN, MORE com- 


monly called neuralgia, is one of 
the most severe pains that the body 
can experience and the mind en- 
dure, 

Unfortunately for us, there are 
several kinds of neuralgia and they 
may occur in any part of the body 


where nerve tracts are found. Since 
most of the body is freely supplied 
with nerve networks and receptors 
in order that we may experience 
sensations, this includes almost all 
parts of the body. 

For example, a toothache is a 
form of neuralgia. It isn’t the tooth 


itself, but the nerve at its core, 
which is hurting. 

Some headaches and backaches, 
in a lesser degree, may well be 
neuralgias. The condition known to 
our parents as “sciatica” is actually 
a neuralgia of the sciatic nerve, the 
largest nerve in the leg. 

In like manner, there are many 
causes of neuralgia . . . such as in- 
fections, inflammation, physical or 
chemical burns, or pressures from 
tumors, cancers, or arthritis. Herpes 
zoster, or shingles, is a typical infec- 
tion of a main nerve system. 

A well-known modern _ illness 
characterized by a neuralgic pain 
is the so-called “herniated inter- 
vertebral disc.” This occurs when 
a portion of the disc between two 
segments of the spine presses upon 
the spinal cord, or upon a nerve 
coming from the cord, and causes 
pain, numbness, and weakness. 


The classical neuralgia, and by 
far the most severe and most serious 
nerve pain known to the human 
body, is facial neuralgia. It is also 
known as facial “tic,” tick doulou- 
reaux, and trigeminal neuralgia. 

Facial neuralgia consists of a 
lightning-like flash of pain about 
the chin, cheek, or eye. The pain 
is explosive, spasmodic, and _ peri- 
odic. It may even be seasonal. It 
may recur many times a day—or 
happen only once a month or once 
a year. 

Characteristically, the face of the 
victim has a “trigger zone.” The 
flash of pain occurs when this trig- 
ger has ed stimulated by a light 
touch, a warm breath, or a cool cur- 
rent of air. A fork touching a tooth 
on one side may trigger the pain. 

Unfortunately, the exact cause of 
facial neuralgia has eluded scien- 
tific investigation thus far. Some 
doctors think the nerve may be dis- 
eased or injured, or for some reason 
have a poor blood supply 

Most often, the disease hits per- 
sons 40 to 60 years of age. 


Treatment in mild cases is with 
injections of thiamine and vitamin 
B-12. More severe cases require 
injections of the nerve itself with 
absolutely pure alcohol. Persistent 
cases require the service of a neuro- 
surgeon. 

In some cases, the surgeon cuts 
one or more of the three roots of 
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the nerve. Often this may require 
opening the skull and the sheath 
covering the brain in order to better 
reach the nerve roots. 

And sometimes the surgeon 
severs the nerve itself. When the 
nerve is severed, the patient usually 
gets relief from the pain. 

However, he gets relief at the 
cost of loss of sensation on that side 
of his face. He cannot sweat on 
that side, nor feel his razor. Nor 
can he taste or smell on the affected 
side. 

Before this sort of surgery is 
undertaken, all other means of giv- 
ing the person relief—including ex- 
traction of suspected teeth, tonsil 
removal, drainage of sinuses, and 
(in some cases) administration of 
various types of radiation—are ex- 
hausted. 





Letters 
to the editor 








“Word of Warning’ 
Dear Sir: 

In discussing contemplated anes- 
thesia on a rancher recently, the pa- 
tient informed me that he preferred 
not having ether because he did not 
like the smell of the agent when he 
used it to start his diesel engines. 

I am sure that this could be wide- 
spread practice in our state . . . the 
volatile quality of ether would cer- 
tainly provide an explosive mixture. 
I would like to suggest a word of 
warning be placed in section on 
“Farm Health” before someone 
meets either an untimely death or, 
at best, severe burns. 

Ether has a flash point below 
32°F—its ignition temperature is 
304°F. and one pound of ether with 
air gives 277 cubic feet of inflam- 
mable mixture at 60°F. In short, 
this stuff blows up . . . and I can 
visualize hired help, cigarettes, 
ether, barn, cattle, and farmer tak- 
ing off like a Canaveral count- 
down. 

May I compliment you on your 
“Farm Health” articles. They are 
good medicine and good sense. 

John Stage, M.D. 
Dept. of Anesthesiology 
Riverside Hospital 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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For the farmer’s bookshelf: 


“Compendium of Plant Diseases” 


(ee INDEED, as well as valu- 
able, is the newly-released “Com- 
pendium of Plant Diseases.” 

In the first place, Rohm and Haas 
Company published the book to 
commemorate its 50 years of serv- 
ice to agriculture and industry. Yet 
the text does not once refer to any 
of the firm’s products. 

Also, the compendium is believed 
to be the first volume of this nature 
published in this country with such 
a large number of color illustra- 
tions. It contains 125 full color 
plates which depict important dis- 
eases of 48 different crops. 

“Compendium of Plant Diseases” 
describes, in words and in graphic 
pictures, important diseases of 18 
vegetables, 14 fruits and nuts, 10 


field crops, and six specialty crops 
(including tobacco). 

Primarily, the descriptive matter 
deals with diagnostic symptoms. It 
also touches upon disease distribu- 
tion, economic importance, and 
control. 

Specific chemical control agents 
are not mentioned. The introduc- 
tion explains: 

“Only general control measures 
are suggested because of the rapid 
advances being made and the need 
to adapt control practices to local 
conditions. 

“Compendium of Plant Diseases” 
sells for the nominal price of $3 
per copy. Orders should be sent to: 
Rohm and Haas Company, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 15, 
Pennsylvania. 





ELECT W. 


Agriculture. 





R. (BUSTER) 


HANCOCK 


The Only Fully Qualified Candidate 
for COMMISSIONER of 


AGRICULTURE 


Subject to May 3rd Democratic Primary 


Successful farmer, Business man, Educated in Florida 
schools, B.S. in Agriculture, U. of Fla., Marine Veteran, 
Family man, Long record of selfless service to Florida 


Paid for by W. O, Daley, Campaign Treasurer 








John BEAN COMPLETE Aircrop Sprayers 


First with air spraying and always first with quality, John Bean 
leads again with two improved complete air sprayer models for 
medium-to-large acreage growers and custom spray operators. 
Already thoroughly field-proven during the past two years by 
grower-owners throughout the country, the 40-RC and 30-RC 
Complete Aircrop Sprayers have demonstrated their perform- 
ance superiority with positive, thorough crop protection and 
greater rate-of-work capacity that’s never before been possible. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR TOP PERFORMANCE, 
EASY OPERATION, LONGER LIFE 


FULL COVERAGE THROUGHOUT THE SWATH without damage to close-in crops, 
thanks to John Bean's engineered air handling. Zone-controlled air delivery and 
idjustable vanes let you tailor air pattern to any ground contour, any crop. 
EASY, ONE-MAN OPERATION with remote control panel that mounts on 
tractor fender 

LONG TANK LIFE ASSURED with exclusive ‘“‘Bean Bond” process that protects 


against rust and corrosion. 


Model 40-RC AIRCROP covers 
up to 250 acres per day 


Model 30-RC AIRCROP covers 
up to 165 acres per day 





CONVERT NOW TO MODERN AIR SPRAYING with LOW COST AIRCROP ATTACHMENTS 


Choose from the new Model 10-RC or the Model 15-RCG. Either one 
converts most any high pressure sprayer into an air-type row crop unit. 


ENGINEERED FOR TOP YIELDS 
DESIGNED-INSTALLED to fit your soil, 
terrain, crops and water supply. 


GUARANTEED by a nationwide organi- 
zation with unequalled technical 
assistance 


REGISTERED for your protection. 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


Noa UR -RANEA 
FOR DEMONSTRATION PROOF, 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR CONTACT ORLANDO PLANT FOR FULL DETAILS 


ALSO ASK ABOUT BOLENS: America's Finest Outdoor Power Equipment 
Rotary Tillers, Garden Tractors, Mowers 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA © 


















Planned Fertilization 
improves citrus yields and quality 


Every year, more Florida growers and grove managers are relying on 
local fertilizer manufacturers to help them plan fertilization programs 
that produce higher yields of better grade fruit. The Florida fertilizer 
manufacturer has a store of valuable information to pass along. He will 
help you with soil testing and recommendations. And, he will “tailor- 
make” the fertilizer you need . . . with just the right combination of 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% N) and other plant foods needed 
to set a heavy crop of high quality fruit. Why not see him today about a 
program for your citrus grove? It will 
pay you to do so. 


The Preferred Nitrogen Material 


What makes Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate the most popular nitrogen ma- 
terial with Florida growers and ferti- 
lizer manufacturers? Examine a hand- 
ful and you will see why. Phillips 66 
Nitrate Prills are uniformly round, dry 
and hard—free from fines or dust. These 
superior mechanical properties assure 
manufacturers more complete and uni- 
form mixing with other plant food ma- 
terials. For growers, Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate—either straight or in 
mixed fertilizers—means easier, free 
flowing application . . . with even dis- 
tribution and uniform crop response. 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Office: 
Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune St. 















Nursery Numbers 
Reach Record Total 


«FES nurseries in Florida 
reached an all-time high total of 
5,126 in 1959. 

Embraced in the new record were 
9,221 acres of land. These produced 
434,392,103 nursery plants and 
trees. 

The previous high occurred in 
1958. During that year, the State 
Plant Board certified 4,778 nurseries 
which represented 8,546 acres and 
387,973,604 plants and trees. 

Forest tree seedlings, with 221,- 
152,000 young trees, accounted for 
the heavy 1959 production total. 
The 1,328 acres credited to this in- 
dustry included 1,000 acres in Dade 
County on which are grown about 
200,000 volunteer Australian pine 
seedlings. 

Acreage and plant totals in other 
classifications were as follows: 

Ornamentals—4,015 acres: 
575,776 plants. 

Citrus nursery stock—3,464 acres; 
29,232,963 seedlings. 

General nursery stock—415 acres; 
2,231,364 plants. 


181,- 


In the category of counties, the 
Australian pine growth boosted 
Dade into top position with regards 
to acreage for nursery stock. The 
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county’s total was 1,633 acres. 

Polk County was second, with 
1,221 acres. These were planted 
principally in citrus stock. 

Citrus also was responsible for 
most of the 667 acres which landed 
Lake County in third position and 
Orange fifth with 568 acres. 

Baker County, with 629 acres, 
was fourth on the ladder. 

High mark in the number of 
nursery plants grown, 71,743,816, 
was taken by Orange County. Next 
came Levy County with 58,004,596, 
earned almost solely with forest 
tree seedlings. 
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Keep your face to the sunshine 
and you cannot see the shadow 
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SALLY 


“Dad, when you were a littl 
fellow my age, could you balance an 
egg on your nose?” 











Young Trees To Fertilize? 
SAVE ... TIME, MONEY AND EFFORT 


Two men can easily fertilizer 100 acres or more of 
young trees per day with the Spred-0-Maiic Fertilizer 
Distributor equipped with the young tree attachment. 





Poundage Can Be Adjusted to the Ounce. 
Fits Standard, Truck-Mounted and East Coast Special 
Spred-O-Matic Distributors. 


Call for Demonstration Without Obligation and You’l| 
Throw Away Your Dustpan Forever. 


SAM 


THORNHILL ROAD 
AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 





INC. 









P. O. BOX 1068 
PHONE WO /7-1871 
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Range Pullets 
Produce Better 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 


“ 


ULLETS RAISED on the range make better layers,” asserted 

Jack L. Linville while showing your FLoripna Grower AND RANCHER field 

editor around his 75,000 bird operation near Zephyrhills. Our host, a 
Florida poultryman for seven years, continued: 

“While range replacements come into production a little later, their 

larger egg size and lower mortality more than compensate for the 


delay. Also range birds raised on 
a restricted ration are slightly less 
expensive to bring into production 
than those grown in confinement. 

“Too, they are more rugged. In 
general,” summarized the success 
ful Pasco County poultryman, 
“range birds seem to be all-round 
better layers.” 

Linville has perfected a started or 
replacement bird operation which 
has proven most satisfactory. De- 
signed to turn out 12,000 replace- 
ments every eight weeks, it has a 
capacity of 30,000 pullets; this ca- 
pacity may soon be increased. As 
a rule, the young replacements are 
put in the laying houses at 22 weeks 
of age. 

Baby chicks are started in a com- 
pletely mechanized brooding house 
and get an all-mash ration until 
they are six weeks old. Commenc- 


The first 
3 YEAR 
REPORT 


K-137Kinhor CHIC 


The K-137 produced a higher net 
income than any other nationally 
eos available strain en- 
“jah tered in the same 
tests (Calif. and Mo.) 
during the same 
three year period 
(1955-58). 


| Three year averages — 
floor entries California Random 
Sample Test 1955-58 


K-137 WEIAGE s 
Income over feed cost $4.65 $4.08 
# Livability 93.8% 88.1% 
Eggs per pullethoused 272 256 
% large and k 
extra large eggs 73.6% 63.7% & 
Feed per dozen eggs 44 46lbs. 
Albumen quality (H.U.) 79.1 74.3 


Body weight at 
cad of est 42 47 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fila. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


o ho CHC 


+ 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 














ing the fifth or sixth week, these 
chicks are gradually switched to 
pellets. There is little, if any, diffi- 
culty involved in the changeover. 

After six weeks in the brood 
house, these birds go onto the 
range. And they get a pelleted ra- 
tion thereafter. 

While on the range, the birds’ 
protection from the elements con 
sists of small, portable, tin-roofed 
shelters. These are surrounded by 
poultry wire and have a door which 
can be shut at night to keep out 
vermin. 

Backs of the shelters are placed 
to the north. During the winter 
season, a burlap cloth is tacked on 
the north side to further break the 
cold wind. 

Three shelters, each accommo- 
dating 100 birds, are spread over 
an acre of range. By having the 
birds well scattered, Linville keeps 
his disease problems to a minimum. 


Range pullets are fed with a con- 
ventional fertilizer spreader. The 
pellets are spread on the ground .. . 
and the birds don’t seem to miss a 
single one of them. 

One person feeds the entire flock 
in approximately 26 minutes, ac- 
cording to Frank Ross, caretaker of 
the large replacement operation. 
After pulling the fertilizer spreader 
under a bulk feed bin, where the 
downspout fills it in short order, 
Ross heads for range and scatters 
the pellets at a good speed. 

The pellets are given late each 
afternoon and spread over a large 
area. This helps keep the birds so 
distributed that they do not over- 
crowd themselves in the range 
houses at night. 

Watering the growing birds can 
also be done by one man—with the 
aid of an 800-gallon tank on wheels 
and a tractor. To fill the small metal 
troughs located near each shelter, 
the driver merely remains on the 
tractor and pulls a valve to release 
the water. 

Another unique feature of the 
Zephyrhills operation is a_five- 
strand electric fence which serves 
to keep the flock in by day and ver- 
min out by night. Since the chick- 
ens feathers serve to insulate them 
from shock, Linville uses a special 
type power unit which gives off a 


| healthy charge. 
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or more than a decade now, DeKalb Layers have estab- 
Piiisees and continued an outstanding reputation for depend- 

able performance and consistent quality. Poultrymen from 
Coast to Coast... from Canada to Mexico have reported improve- 
ments in their operations... genuine satisfaction with DEKALB’S 
livability, egg production, feed efficiency and egg quality, 

The development and introduction of the DeKalb Layer 10 
years back, did not end DeKalb’s search for still better birds. 
DeKalb—distinguished as one of the leading names in agricul- 
tural research—has continued the application of science to even 
make the BEST BETTER. The “know-how” of some ef the 
best research men in the country are constantly striving to bring 

forward new discoveries—new 
information—better results— 
more improvement in layers for 
the Nation’s poultrymen. Keep 
pace with today’s rapidly chang- 
ing poultry industry. Raise 
DEKALB CHIX for your future 
laying flock. They’re backed by 
a History of Satisfaction... a 
Tradition of Quality! 


Quality Inside and Out 


CALL OR SEE ONE OF THESE DEKALB 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES FOR DEKALB CHIX: 


Henry F. Smith Farm & Hatchery, Inc., Hilliard 
Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc., Graceville 
Brandenburg Hatchery, Dunedin 


Rodriguez-Brandenburg Hatchery 


Havana, Cuba 


Check-R-Board, Palatka 
KEEP RECORDS and YOU’LL KEEP DEKALBS 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Commerical Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
<KAL> 
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Bigger yields of better quality... 


By FRED P. LAWRENCE 
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Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Keep New Varieties Clean 


A FTER 18 years of tedious and tireless research, the USDA 
Horticultural Station is currently releasing three new varieties of citrus 
Others are on their way, both from the USDA and the Lake Alfred Citrus 


Experiment Station. These strains 
should be kept pure to avoid the 
same fate as the Murcott and other 
citrus varieties. 

There is only one way to prevent 
this from happening: Bud _ these 
new varieties into virgin stock only. 

Budwood for new varieties is— 
and apparently will for some time 


must be replaced is usually a ma 
ture tree at the peak of its produc- 
tive capacity. 

Actually, this may or may not 
be the case. Usually the tree de- 
clines for a year or so before it 
dies. Or it reaches such a poor stat 
that the grower will pull it out 


be—available in short supply. In most cases, the grower has 
Under these conditions, growers spent 10 to 20 years growing a tree 
(and some nurserymen too) are for high production . . . then, sud- 


from the ground up... 






vin feomangam 


The presence of manganese in your fertilizer is essential for 
maximum yields of top quality citrus fruits. 





Best source of manganese is Tecmangam, Eastman manganese 


prone to top work old trees in order 
to reproduce or multiply their bud- 
wood more rapidly. This should 
NEVER be done! 

Under present conditions, the 
chances are better than seven to 
three that the old tree is carrying 
a bud-transmittable disease which 
will infect all future trees. 


Here's why this is so important: 
Theoretically, the tree that dies and 


Tennessee 


HMROUND OPEN HEARTH-NON ACID FORMING 


é 


Minimam Total Phosphoric Acid = 8% 
Minima | ime 40% 
Minimum Magnesium Oride * 4 
Minimam Manganese Oxide ” 







Total Neutralizing Power 80% 
Fineness thru 100 Mesh 








e@ Less cost 
e@ Saves time 


deny, the productivity is lost be- 
cause of a bud-transmitted disease 

The cost in dollars and cents is 
difficult to determine. If it were an 
orange tree, from 50 to 150 boxes 
of fruit would be lost; if it were 
grapefruit, the loss would be from 
75 to 200 boxes. 

What’s more, the loss would be 
incurred while the original tree was 
weakening and dying as well as 
during the 10 to 15 years it would 


TENNESSEE 


wt 


BIAS 


BOXCARS 





e@ Faster handling 
@ Saves money 
@ Prompt shipment 


THE IDEAL SOIL BUILDER AND 
CONDITIONER FOR FLORIDA 












Get complete information from your fer- 
tilizer dealer, or write direct to Jackson 
Grain Company, Tampa. 


sulfate (75-78%). Free-flowing and non-dusting, Tecmangam is 
easy to handle. Completely soluble, it can also be applied in a 
nutritional spray. 


Florida Distributors 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 


XCEL 


Order TECMANGAM in bags from your local fertilizer distributor. 
Carload quantities are shipped directly from 





JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@ FEED @SEEDS @FERTILIZERS @ INSECTICIDES 


> ff. FLORIODA 





Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG @ VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 
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take the replacement tree to reach 
full capacity. At current prices, this 
would be a substantial loss. 


Lack of fruit production, and the 
resultant cash deficit, is not the only 
loss. Getting a re-set tree to grow 
where old trees have been removed 
is difficult, at best. 

Usually, these trees are isolated 
in old sections of the grove. This 
demands that workers — to water, 
hoe, fertilize, prune, and bank them 
—must travel over most of the en- 
tire grove just to care for a few 
trees. 

Re-set trees have to be treated as 
a special unit; in a young grove, 
the entire planting can be treated 
as a unit. This extra attention means 
it costs more to grow the replace- 
ment trees than it costs to grow the 
original young grove trees. 

Too, often the replacement tree 
dies and has to be re-set a second 


Install 


YARD LIGHTS 
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Yard lighting 
pays in 
convenience, 
protection and 
extra hours of productive 
work. Place fixtures on the 
corners of buildings to light 
both sides — atop poles to 
avoid shadows. 


‘FARM BETTER 
“orpygw 


There's NO MATCH for Electric Living 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Helping Build Florida 


Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 








FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 








YOUR BEST BUY! 


HARDIE 


AYING EQUIPMEN 
* SOLD AND SERVICED 
HIGH QUALITY Line 


time .. . and occasionally a third 
time. All this entails still additional 
expense. 

Even under current conditions of 
good returns and a “sellers mar- 
ket,” the value of a grove is dis- 
counted or reduced in value accord- 
ing to the number of dead and dis- 
eased trees in the planting. 

As the margin of profit decreases, 
this will become an increasingly im- 
portant item. And well it should be! 


Looking to the future: In the 
years ahead, with the prospect of 
greater production of citrus and the 
possibility of lower returns, certain 
ly the grower should have his grove 
at 100% productivity. This cannot 
be possible if he continues to be 
careless in the handling of citrus 
budwood. 

In an attempt to preserve purity, 
the USDA is releasing budwood of 
the new varieties only to those who 
are members of the State Budwood 
Registration Program. For this, 
they are to be commended. 

Even so, there will be those im- 
patient ones who will want to try 
short cuts. It is to these that we 
urgently make a plea: 

KEEP ’EM CLEAN! 


4 4 4 


Pipeline Milking Systems 

Pipeline milking systems permit 
dairymen to get more for their 
labor at milking time, enabling 
them to get along with fewer men 
and to add more cows to their 
herds. 

For many dairymen, a recent 
year-long study at Cornell Uni- 
versity further showed, improved 
milking procedures made possible 
| an efficient one-man business of 
30 cows or more. 

Total chore time for farmers with 
loose housing, milking-parlor ar- 
rangements was found to average 
eight minutes a cow daily, com- 
pared with 10 minutes for farms 
with around-the-barn systems in 
stall barns. 

While pipeline milking systems 
are expensive, the Cornell research- 
ers point out, the original costs 
decrease as herd size increases. 
With 30 to 40 cows, the initial out- 
lay can be less than $2,000—money 
that can be recovered by savings 
| in time and labor. 
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“I'm chasing the cow out of the 
| garden. What does it look like I'm 
| doing?” 


| 





NOW! KILL RUST MITES 


on non-bearing citrus 


with KEPON E 


Now you can stop rust mite damage 
to your non-bearing citrus . . . and 
prevent the spread of rust mites to 
your fruit-bearing trees . . . with 
Allied Chemical’s new Kepone. It’s 
the ideal control for rust mites on 
any non-bearing citrus planting! 
Citrus rust mites rupture the cells 
in citrus leaves and suck leaf sap— 
cause severe damage—multiply fast. 
The best way to stop ’em is with 
new Kepone! 
Prevents mite build-up! 

Apply Kepone miticide to your 
non-bearing citrus trees in Febru- 


Serving agriculture 
from coast to coast 


ary and March, before mite infesta- 
tions build up. That way, you can 
prevent serious rust mite problems 
from even getting started! For ef 
fective season-long rust mite con 
trol, add Kepone to your June and 
July summer scale sprays. 


Economical! 
Rates of 4% to 1 lb. Kepone wet- 
table powder wiil give you the best, 
most economical rust mite contro! 
on non-bearing citrus you’ve ever 
had. Prove it for yourself! Ask your 
dealer today for Kepone! 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
211 East Rohinson Ave., Orlando, Fila. 
CHerry 1-129) 





BATTERIES 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 
MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 





SOUTHERN DOLC 


PALMETTO. F 


PHONE: BRADENT 








Extension Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


By T. C. SKINNER 


A NEW PLAN showing Federal Extension Plan Service. It 
six corral layouts, which has been is now available through the Flor- 
in the process of being developed, ida Extension Plan Service. 


has recently been released by the | believe you will agree that 


Mixed goods con- 
taining Hi-D are 
loaded in bulk 
transport for 
delivery to a large 
Florida grower. 


THE BEST MIXED 
FERTILIZERS MADE 


CONTAIN Pee 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Hi-D — there is no other ammonium 
nitrate like it! That’s why practically 
every fertilizer manufacturer in Flor- 
ida uses it. 

Hi-D is made by an exclusive pat- 
ented process which results in spe- 
cial-shape granules that assure the 
most accurate distribution of nitro- 
gen throughout the mix. Strong and 
of unusually high density, Hi-D gran- 
ules resist break-up during handling. 
And Hi-D does not gum-up, won't 
clog, cake or bridge. It always flows 
freely — even on hot, sticky days. 

Mixed goods containing Hi-D fur- 
nish the two types of nitrogen crops 
do best on—nitrate nitrogen for strong 
early growth and ammonia nitrogen 
for sustained follow-up feeding. 
Nitrogen — the heart of the harvest. 
In mixed goods — there is no other 
ammonium nitrate like Hi-D! 


COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION 


550 Glenn St., SW 
Atianta 3, Georgia 
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EXTENSION PLAN 5835 shows six corral layouts. The outer ring of the corral shown here 
is 100 feet in diameter; the inner ring, 80 feet in diameter. 


many new and good ideas are evi- 
dent in this plan. The corrals can 
be adapted to various herd sizes. 

The cattleman who is planning 
to build a new corral, or expand 
his old one, should take a look at 
Plan 5835 first. 

Besides the six corral layouts, 


this plan includes details for load- 
ing ramps, chutes, gates, and head 
gates. 

Copies of this plan may be ob 
tained, without charge, through 
your local county agent or by con- 
tacting the writer. Ask for Plan 
5835. 


Phipps Named Charbray President 


John H. Phipps of Tallahassee 
has been named 1960-61 president 
of the American Charbray Breeders 
Association. 

Phipps was the only Floridian 
elected to national office when the 
group held its annual membership 
meeting in February at Houston. 


Charbray statistics reported at the 
meeting included the following: 

During 1959, a total of 2,634 ani 
mals were entered on the Associa- 
tion’s books. A total of 18,739 ani- 
mals were on the herd book on 
December 31, 1959. 

There were 2,500 inquiries on 
Charbray cattle during 1959. 





FRAMED BUILDINGS 


The above steel framed build- 
ing 60’ x 96’ may be yours for 
less than you think. Many 
other types and sizes available. 


Write for Free Literature or Call (Collect) 
J. B. SCOTT at 


VILLA LUMBER, INC. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


CY 3-4185 
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CONTROL INSECTS 


effectively, economically 
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of most insects on of most insects on : of flies in dairy barns. 
most fruit crops. most vegetable crops. One residual applica 
tion kills flies 
for weeks. 
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Geiny ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS »* Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 








since 1952. 
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part-time 





Kstimate of per 
income ot tarm people 
in 1959 is $960. Although 


Farm capita 
Income 
down 8% 


income 


latter figure is 
that for 1957. 


from 1958, the estimated 


is higher than in ings fell 2% 


any year 
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The $960 figure 


and full-time 

Net income realized by farm op- 
erators decreased from $13.1 billion 
in 1958 to $11 billion in 1959. The 
about the same as 


Cash receipts from farm market- 
from 1958; a 4% reduc- 


Vi TT 


tion in average prices received more 
than offset a 2% increase in volume 


from non-farm (which was up Of marketings. 

about 6% last year) as well as farm Also, government payments to 

sources. It is the average of both farmers were off a third. This was 
: averag 


because of the termination of the 
Soil Bank’s 
gram. 
Production expenses, on the other 
hand, rose 3% to a new record. 


Winter production 
f vegetables for 
fresh market is gehen we to be a 


farmers. 


acreage reserve pro- 


Vegetables 





WEVE BOUGHT 
HAESTONED 


OUARTED 
Wilh THEM 
m YEAR AGU! 


Kyle Bowman (left) and Siesta; re prese tative Charles Dillon. 


Kyle Bowman, Bowman Dale Dairy Farm, Rocky 
Mount, Virginia says, “We've been using Firestones 
ever since Grandad first bought them years ago. 
We've found them to be the best we can get!” 


Like Kyle Bowman, you'll find these Firestone 
features deliver extra service at no extra cost! 

o EXCLUSIVE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD—proven in 
actual competitive tests to be far stronger . up to 
34%. This means more protection against impact 
breaks for more hours of tire use and extra retreads. 
e DUAL CONSTRUCTION —Firestone uses two com- 
pletely different rubber compounds to precision build 
rear tractor tires. Treads are built with tough, longer 
wearing Firestone Rubber-X while another specially 
formulated Rubber-X Compound in py le only 
resists aging, cracking and flex damage. 

e CURVED AND TAPERED TRACTION BARS—flat 
contoured tread bites deep and grips for maximum 
drawbar power . . . cleans easily, automatically! 


e FREE LOANER TRACTOR TIRE SERVICE — Firestone 
will loan you brand-new tractor tires to keep equip. 
ment working during retreads and repairs. 

For outstanding traction and greater econo buy 
Firestone All Traction Champion, Champion ‘en 
Grip or special purpose All Non-Skid tractor tires 
See your Firestone Dealer or Store for all of the facts 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all wheels! 














\ ma 
WON SmID® 


TRACTOR — Tie a 
ALL TRACTION CHAMPION ALL OE LUXE 
CHAMPION® GUIDE Gripe TRACTION® CHAMPION® 


*Firestone T.M 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 





Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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little larger than last winter or the 
1949-58 average. Although most 
tender crops ( grown largely in Flor- 
ida) were hard hit by freezes in 
late January, hardy crops both in 
Florida and other areas are in gen- 
erally good condition. 


Broilers Growers placed more 
broiler chicks in January, 


and probably February, than last 
year. This indicates a moderate in 
crease in marketings, which should 
have begun about mid-March. 
Broiler output can be raised or 
lowered quickly in response to price 
change. But the year’s total prob- 
ably will be up some from 1959. 
Farmers will raise fewer egg- 


Eggs type chickens this year than 
last, if they carry out plans reported 
in early February. The intended 
cut of 4% would result in a record 
low number of chickens raised. 

Now smaller than a year earlier, 
the laying flock is likely to continue 
so through 1960. This year’s egg 
production also is likely to be down, 
though less than the number of lay- 
ers because of the increased pro- 
ductivity per hen. 

The situation points to improved 
egg prices over last years low 


levels. 

Dairy The number of milk cows 
aged two years or more 

continued to decline in 1959. In 

fact, the number reached the lowest 

level since 1917. 

On the other hand, the decline 
from 1958 amounted to less than 
1%, considerably less than in other 
recent years. Also, the number of 
dairy replacement stock was a rec- 
ord in relation to the number of 
COWS. 

Milk production per cow seems 
likely to continue its up-trends. So, 
after two years of smaller output, 
an increase in milk production 
should occur in 1960. Support prices 
will be the same as in the last two 
years. 


Beef a of cattle _ 
crept above a year earlier, 
Cattle and probably will con- 
tinue higher through 1960. A sharp 
increase is unlikely, however, as 
buildups in herds will continue this 
year. 

Marketing of fed cattle will be 
liberal the next few months since 
9% more cattle were on feed Janu- 
ary 1 than a year earlier. But prices 
for the next few months are likely 
to hold close to current levels. 


Farmers reported in early 
December that they 
lanned to have 12% fewer sows 
farrow spring pigs than last year. 
This reduction in the spring pig 
crop will cut marketings later in the 
year. 

Most of the spring pigs will be 
sold in the last half of this year. 
Prices then are likely to run above 
1959 levels. 


| EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was adapted 
|} from recent USDA Agricultural Situation 
bulletins. ) 
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Women’s fashions: All of those 
| things that go in one year and out 
| the other. 


| Hogs 
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RELAX AND REMEMBER THIS ONE SIMPLE FACT: 


Whether you buy nitrogen by bag or bulk... 


iT’S THE HIGH-ANALYSIS 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER THAT GIVES 
YOU THE BEST BUY FOR YOUR BUCKS 


Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate fits that fact. It’s 33.5% nitrogen in 
super-dense pearl-like prills. Makes up into an easy-to-spread mixed 
fertilizer—does a whale of a job on its own in direct application. 


For more information, or a sample 
of high-analysis Lion E-2, write... 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 


This year, ask for the nitrogen 
that speaks for itself by 
performance... ask for 


R) a 
LION E-2" coc 
P . oe 


Ammonium Nitrate 5 : 


ay 
Always stores... Always pours ¢* f. . * LION 


PRILLED 
TOO 


Monsanto 








Beef Short Course 


and Fertilization,” J. R. Henderson, Extension 
agronomist; “Tranquilizers, Antibiotics, and 
Other Feed Additives,” Dr. Hentges; “Animal 
Breeding,” Dr. Koger; “Animal Fertility and 
Reproduction,” Dr. A. C. Warnick, associate 
physiologist, Gainesville Experiment Station 
Also “Meats,” Dr. A. Z. Palmer, 
associate animal husbandman, Gainesville 
Experiment Station; “Mineral Nutrition” (co- 
balt bullets), Dr. Davis; “Diseases,” Dr. W. R 
Pritchard, veterinary science department head, 


when | paved my 
feedlot with concrete!”’ \ 


(Continued from Page 13 


Gainesville Station, and “Parasites,” Dr. 
Swanson. 

New production practices they have found 
valuable will be described by three ranchers: 
Ralph Sexton, Vero Beach; Russel Kiser, Lake 
Worth, and Sanford Hart, Avon Park. 

“What You Can Do to Prevent Anaplas- 
mosis”’—Dr. Pritchard 

“A Wintering Program for Beef Cattle”— 
Dr. W. G. Kirk, vice director in charge, Range 


Cattle Station 





cage dew é 


“My steers gained 15% faster 













Tests prove it, time after time! Steers finished on a con- 
crete feedlot are heavier, healthier, have better appear- 
ance, go to market earlier. 


Steers lose weight wallowing around in mud. And when the 
mud dries up, you’ve got a dust problem. 

That’s why more and more feeders are going to concrete for 
feedlots. Feed gets to cattle in any weather. Steers pack on 


solid gains fast. . 
healthy, too. 


. get more out of their feed. They stay 


Tractor scoops won’t tear up concrete and you can get the 
whole paving cost back in manure saved. More information? 


Write for free booklet. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


1612 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Florida 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


THE MARK OF A 
_ MODERN FARM 


~ concrete 
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FRIDAY EVENING: 

“Pasture Development in Florida, by Coun- 
ties, Since 1949 and Economic Factors Affect- 
ing It’—W. K. McPherson, agricultural econ- 
omist, Gainesville Experiment Station. 

“The Toll of Shipping and Handling Losses 
of Cattle’—Dr. Reddish. 

“Effect of Implanting Steers with Stil- 
bestrol, Both on Pasture and in the Feed Lot” 
—F. S. Baker. 

“Use of Trimmed Retail Cuts in Determin- 
ing Carcass Value within a Grade”—Dr. 
Palmer. After this talk, short course partici- 
pants will visit the meats laboratory where 
the speaker and Dr. J. W. Carpenter (assistant 
animal husbandman) will illustrate the lecture 
on example carcasses. 


SATURDAY MORNING: 

“The Future of Artificial Insemination with 
Beef Cattle’—Dr. H. J. Hill, director, Beef 
Cattle Improvement Research; Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

“Benefits of an Artificial Insemination 
Program”—Dr. David Bartlett, American 
Breeders Service, Chicago. 

“Experiences with Artificial Insemination” 
will be related by three ranchers (A. W. Daw- 
son, A. Duda and Sons, Cocoa; David 
Hawkins, Orlando Livestock Company, and 
Max Hammon, W. H. Stuart Ranch, Bartow), 
by a practicing veterinarian (Dr. Karl R. 
Owens, Gainesville Animal Hospital), and by 
three Florida representatives (Wilbur Aikens, 
American Breeders Service; J. T. Christian, 
Northern Ohio Breeders Association, and Pat 
Angrisani, New England Selective Breeders 
Association). 

“Problems and Possibilities of Artificial 
Insemination in Florida”—Dr. Warnick. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON’S program will 
be the short course’s closing session. It will 
be devoted to demonstrations on artificial 
insemination. 

Participants will be divided into four groups 


and rotated from one to another. Demon- 
strated at this time will be: 
Collection of semen from a bull: Dr. 


Plummer. 
Semen evaluation under a microscope and 
dilution of semen: Dr. Warnick. 
Insemination procedure with a cow: Dr. 
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“NEW DEVELOPMENTS in Beef Production, 
Processing and Distribution” will be described 
to beef short course participants on Thursday 
evening by Dr. H. E. Robinson. 


Owens and Dr. W. C.. Holland, also of the 
Gainesville Animal Hospital. 
Procedures in transporting and 
semen: Dr. Hentges and Mr. Christian 
7 y 7 
The cynic, maintains James 
Gould Cozzens, is just a man who 
found out when he was about 10 


storing 


that there wasn’t any Santa Claus 
and he’s still upset. 
y 7 y 
The average American has more 


to eat than a man of any other 
country ... and more diets to keep 
him from eating it. 





can tell you . 


Florida Favorite Fertilizer! 


Favorite Fertilizer 


Florida Favorite Fertilizer! 


@ CITRUS GROVES 
@ FIELD CROPS 

@ PASTURE GRASS 
@ TRUCK FARMS 










You get more productive yield 


at less expense mth.. . 
FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER 


Established, successful Florida ranchers and growers 
. you get more productive yield at 
less expense with Florida’s favorite soil enricher 


Why pay more, when economical Florida 
meets the specific 
needs, the specific soil requirements of 
Florida soil. Save time and money! Get 
on-the-spot delivery of Fast spreading 


COMPLETE FIELD SERVICE 


favorite fertilizer 


In CORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL 2-2153-P.0.BOX 912+ LAKELAND, FLA. 
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High Protein Feeds (Continued on Page 26) 


areas, strengthened the demand 
for high-protein feeds. Even though 
total production of oilseed meals 
was at a record level during that 
period, prices were considerably 
above the level of a year earlier. 

Larger spring and fall pig crops, 
upped beef cattle feeding, and in- 
creased broiler production in 1958 
contributed to the rise in price of 
high-protein feeds during the past 
year. 


Demand for protein feeds has 
generally kept pace with increasing 
supplies of protein feed. Several 
factors have been responsible for 
this increasing dem: ind: 

The generally rising income of 
consumers and the rapidly growing 
population has increased consump- 
tion of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts as prices generally favorable to 
livestock producers. This has stimu- 
lated increased cash expenditures 


for commercially prepared livestock 
and poultry rations and for protein 
supplements. 

Continued research has shown 
the profitability of scientific feeding 
and the importance of balanced 
rations. Balanced rations fortified 
with antibiotics and other special 
additives have been made available 
by the formula feed industry 
through both complete ready-to-use 
feeds and high-protein supplements 
for use in custom mixing. 

Growth of the formula feed in- 
dustry has created a special de- 
mand for high-protein feeds. The 
industry can assemble and handle 
large quantities of these porteins 
efficiently and economically, while 
many farmers cannot. 

(In 1954, the industry used over 
70% of the soybe “an meal, fish meal, 
meat meal, corn gluten feed and 
meal, and brewers’ and distillers’ 
grains consumed domestically. ) 





For labels, 


‘phone 





L-A“Tabels that get seen! That’s what 
\ every successful shipper wants. 


Labels aren’t seen over the buyer's 
desk — they must be seen from a distance 
ey a strong, bright label does 


the best job. 


Florida Grower Press labels are de- 
signed for the greatest visibility under 
the poorest lighting conditions. 
advertising material, 
bookkeeping forms, and other printing 
needs, F GP is as S close as the nearest 

Dial Tampa. 8-1885 for a 
Grower representative 








The phenomenal growth of the 
broiler industry in the past decade 
also has created a special demand 
for high-protein feeds: 

Currently, broilers are fed about 
14% of the high-protein feed con- 
sumed. All poultry uses about 36% 
of the total figure. 

Poultry and dairy cattle feeds 
comprise the bulk of the prepared 
formula feeds. But in recent years, 
there has been a marked increase 


45 


in the production of prepared feeds 
for hogs and beef cattle. 

Based on data from the industry, 
prepared feeds production  in- 
creased over 50% from 1948 to 
1958. 

Indications are that hog feeds 
have more than doubled during this 
period. These feeds generally con 
tain a large percentage of high 
protein feeds to supplement grain 
feeding. 


Myers Air Sprayers Deliver a 
Penetrating coverage that 


REALLY 














6095-227ETS 


Miracle finish Epoxy is standard on all Myers Sprayer tanks 
—a quality extra at no extra cost, 


MODEL 
NUMBER 


58120-232ETS Water Cooled 500 
Gasoline 


Twin 32” 80,000 at 
Centrifugal Fans 80-90 MPH 


6095-227ET5 Water Cooled S00** Twin 26” 60,000 at 
Gasoline*® Centrifugal Fans 80-90 MPH 


6095-225€T4 van aay 400 


Cena Fons 80 MP is 


6040-A36ET4 wot 400 ~~ one — 


any ti — 
I lion Tank 
***Discharge valves pod). 
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—ask your Myers Sprayer Dealer 
for a demonstration in your own orchard. He'll be glad to 
show you how a Myers air sprayer will improve your yield 


—increase your profits. 














The F.E. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Myers & Bro. Co. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 








have been found on goosegrass, 
Eleusine indica (L.) Gaertn., and 
nutgrass, Cyperus rotundus L. 


Budworm control programs using 


toxaphene, DDT, heptachlor, or 
mixtures of these chemicals with 
parathion have been _ ineffective 


against this pest. 

At present, the best known con- 
trol is to apply DDT—one gallon 
25% emulsifiable concentrate to 100 
gallons of spray—every four days. 
Make the first application the day 
the young corn seedlings emerge 
from the soil 

Follow this schedule for about 
seven applications, or until the corn 
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“JUNIOR!” 


Weevil on the Rampage (Continued from Page 19) 


is about one month old. At this 
age, the plant seems to be less at- 
tractive to ovipositing weevils and 
less susceptible to damage by the 
grubs. 

Two overhead nozzles can be 
used to apply the first three sprays. 
Apply 50 gallons of spray per acre. 

Use four nozzles, with the lower 
two aimed to hit the lower part of 
the stem and the soil near the plant, 
for the remaining sprays. At this 
time, 100 gallons per acre should 
be applied. 

Guthion at a dosage of one pound 
actual toxicant per 100 gallons of 
spray has also been very effective. 
However, at present, it is not com- 
mercially available for use on sweet 
corn. 


Preliminary results indicate that 
treatment will hold down corn stem 
weevil infestation: 

In one experiment, treatments in- 
creased yield about 50%. The stand 
in the check (non-treated) plots of 
another experiment was virtually 
wiped out by the new pest. 

Control recommendations given 
in this article are the results of only 
two seasons’ studies. They will 
probably be changed somewhat as 
more information is obtained about 
this pest and its controls. 


Dade County Chamber of C 
Hall & Boyd Dairy, Miami. 





FOOD AND FUN will be the twin attractions when the Agricultural Division of the Miami- 
ce holds its fifth annual Farm Festival on April 30 at the 
Purpose of this event, which is held every spring, is to raise 
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funds to apply on scholarships for outstanding boys and girls who want to study agriculture. 
Last year’s proceeds enabled the sponsors to award three $225 scholarships. 

About 600 persons attended the 1959 festival and enjoyed events such as a barbecue dinner 
featuring Florida-produced foods, hayrides (see photo), water skiing, horsemanship exhibitions, 
games, and square dancing. They paid special tribute to Ernest Graham, former senator and 
former Florida Dairy Association president, and to Douglas Knapp, assistant Dade County 
agricultural agent, for their services to agriculture. 


(Answers to Questions on Page 2) 


1. Tortoise-shell (The hawkbill is 
a sea turtle.) 

2. None of them. 

3. One capable of growing or 
developing. 

4. Kittens’ mittens. 

5. The price current in the mar- 
ket for a similar article. 

6. From Mount Nebo, which is 





probably part of the Pisgah range 
of mountains. 

7. The Magna Carta. 

8. No, the pulse beat can be felt 
at any large artery which is near 
the surface of the skin and rests 
directly on a bone. 

9. One wherein the employe 
promises his employer not to join 
a union. 

10. From the castle of Cantalupo 
in Italy, where it was first grown in 
Europe. 


FARMHAND-KROMER-for bigger crop yields-- 


maximum control of 


FROM PRE-EMERGENCE TO HARVEST your best crop 
insurance is a Farmhand-Kromer Hy-Row Sprayer. 





FARMHAND-KROMER fan type 


nozzies standard for maximum 
coverage. Other nozzies optional 
to fit any job. Booms easily adjust 
to correct height 





ORCHARD SPRAYING is 


ALL FARMHAND-KROMER models 
have adjustable wheel tread for 
any crop. Extra clearance for high 
crops also available. Spring crop 
drops are standard 


easy and 
Farmhand-Kromer Gun-Type Sprayer. Handles all insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Also ideal for barns, poultry houses, 
and roadside spraying. Special Finish “X”’ 
200, and 300 gallon size. Larger Tanks furnished on request. 








DROP EXTENSIONS and ex- 
tra nozzies available for any 
spray pattern. Tapered wheel 
guards optional 




















profitable with the 


Tanks of 125, 





FARMHAND-KROMER HY-ROW SPRAYERS are ideal for 
liquid fertilizing, weed, and insect control. They give 
faster, better, and more economical results. Each Hy- 
Row Sprayer is complete with ample power, easy 
steering, rugged construction throughout, large capac- 
ity Finish “‘X” tanks and booms, plus special Kromer 
pumps and optional hydraulic boom lift. All controls 
are within easy reach of the operator. Several models 
available to meet your needs. 
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weeds and insects. 
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FINISH “X""— All Hy-Row Tanks 
and booms are coated inside and out 
with amazing Finish “X"... a 
patented coating which makes 
surfaces completely resistant to 
spray chemicals and fertilizers. 











FREE inrormation 


Write The Farmhand Company 
Dept. FG-40, Hopkins, Minnesota 


Send information on———__ 
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1 am a student, send special material | 
Send name of nearest Farmhand Dealer 
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Name... 
Address 


Cty. ___ State__ 
A Division of Superior Separator Company 
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From light sand to muck— 


All Florida soils 
produce more with 
Du Pont NUGREEN* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


Big-yield, big-profit crops need plenty of available nitro- 
gen—in the right amount and at the right time. And cost- 
conscious Florida growers—from the light sands of Duval 
County to the muck soils of Dade—know that Du Pont 


“‘NuGreen” supplies supplemental nitrogen effectively 
and efficiently. 


“NuGreen” is more effective, because it contains con- 
centrated 45% nitrogen in the form of urea. Once in the 
soil, ‘“‘NuGreen”’ is converted to nitrogen in the ammoni- 
um form and held tightly by soil particles. Thus it re- 
sists leaching and feeds nitrogen over a longer period. 


“NuGreen” is more efficient, because it’s so easy to 
apply whenever your crops need it. There’s less labor 
with ‘“‘NuGreen’’, because of its higher concentration, 
fewer bags to handle and haul, faster application. In fact, 
you can often work application of ‘‘NuGreen”’ into your 
regular program with almost no extra labor at all. 


YOU CAN APPLY VERSATILE _NUGREEN 


IN FOLIAGE SPRAYS BB IN IRRIGATION WATER — BY SPREADER . age 
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Contact your nearby distributor today for ““NUGREEN”’ TUNE IN DAILY to ‘The Du Pont Farm Market 
and Weather Roundup’’, Monday through Fri- 
Armour Fertilizer Co. Hector Supply Co. Planters Exchange, In day at 5:00 P.M. 


Everglades Fertilizer Co. Howard Fertilizer Co. Producers Supply Co. 
Florida East Coast 


; i Auburndale WTWB — Fort Myers WMYR — Fort C6. U. 5. pat OFF 
ih International Minerals 
Fertilizer Co 


ical C Southern Agricultural Pierce WARN — Ocala WHYS — Belle Glade BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Florida Favorite s papas aa Insecticide, Inc. WSWN-—Bradenton WBRD—Homestead WSDB . +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Fertilizer, Inc. Kilgore Seed Co. 


' Swift & Co ;, ® 
Foremost Fertilizer Co. Marico, Inc. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Glades Chemicals Co. Mid-Florida Citrus Wilson and Toomer Industrial and Biochemicals Department 


Gulf Fertilizer Co. Cooperative Fertilizer Co Wilmington 98, Delaware FERTILIZER COMPOUND 








105'™" YEAR 


72 Sowe Gout Farm 
and Family Zelibe 


FREE GROWERS’ 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Swift’s Growers’ Advisory Service 
cannot be bought, but it comes 

to you free as a part of your soil 
fertility and pest control program. 
Just call or write the Swift 
Growers’ Advisory Representative 
nearest you: 


R. V. ALBRITTON 

110 So. Pine St., Sebring, Ph. EVergreen 5-4551 
L. D. ALDERMAN 

Look what Swift has done to Blenn! The product on the inside is just as new pony eon pea eamlia tai ataaaal 

as the bag. New Blenn is formulated according to the latest scientific informa- pa La a St., Orlando, Ph. 5-8081 

m tion on the feeding requirements of Florida citrus. P. J. DRISCOLL 


NO « i ' Box 333, Clermont, Ph. EXeter 4-5401 
) Blenn is tailor-made to meet the nutritional needs of your citrus grove. : = ae 


Ic 


: : ; £ J. M. FENNELL 
’s made at Winter Haven and Pompano Beach especially for Florida soils Box 295, Tice, Ph. EDison 7-6681 


- - ’ : . 676 Ave. F, S.E., Winter Haven, Ph. CY 3-5413 
ents to give you higher yields of higher quality citrus. And Blenn is c.c. 5 aa mime eit 


Fusion-manufactured to assure balanced tree feeding. Box 922, Homestead, Perrine, Ph. CEdar 5-2920 
This year, aim for a record money-making crop of citrus with new Blenn. ie = Ph. JOrdan 7-2375 
Swift’s Gold Bear—Control weeds, crop and livestock insects P. M. SCHAILL 


and pests with Swift’s guaranteed quality Gold Bear pesticides. Sigh aan ly-w 1 +; aaa 


W. V. WEBB 
3607 Corona St., Tampa, Ph. 66-0201 
SWIFT & COMPANY « Agricultural Chemical Division R. L. WILSON 
243 S.E. 7th Ave., Deerfield Beach, 
Winter Haven and Pompano Beach oe 
E. L. WOOD 


Box 2123, Univ. Stat., Gainesville, 
Ph. FRanklin 6-7064 


a P. L. HEPBURN 
Mac DOLLAR says: : P. ©. Box 537, Frostproof, Ph. 6563 
EY, eae YOUR FINEST Buy; _ JOHNSON, JR. 


KE 4 350 E. Peal She Bartow, Ph. CApitol 3-6182 


BRS PATRICIA M@ COLLING 
UNIV.MICROFILMS, INC. 


313 N Ist ST 


ANN ARBOR 


Genes conditions. Every pound of Blenn is enriched with extra growth J. W. GRAY, Jr. 
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